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ADVERTISING RATES. 


tivertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
Kach subsequent insertion, 8 “ % 4 
rusiness Notices, frst w@e 0 6 
Fach subsequent “ =i“ ae 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ “ 4 
\jvortisements must be sent in as early in the week 
eday, to secure insertion. 
\ivertivers are charged for the space occupied in 
npareil measure. 
ent advertising must be prepaid. 
<erted without extra charge. 
\o advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
above are net prices for all advertising less 
») in amount. 





rRAVELLING AGENTS. 
ving gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ollections in the following Counties in 


NYE, - ee ceeee 0 o WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
\ HEEVER,... « « »- ADDISON and RuT- 
LAND Cos., VT. 
+ « FRANKLIN and 
LAMOILLE Cos., VT. 


HARDSON, . 


WINGATE,. « « + « « PENOBSCOT and 
ARoOosTOOK Cos., ME. 
t BARNES, .« « « « « MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


rs are requested to forward their subscrip- 
ut waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
| will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

scribers who pay not less than one year 
ivance, will also receive, in connection 

ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 


NEW 

numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
ted entirely to the poultry interest. 
Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
ation, containing in each issue 
olumns of just such practical in- 
the breeding, rearing, feeding 
iarketing of poultry, as is needed by 
to every farmer, and it will be furnished 
ew subs ers on the above terms, without fur- 

1 anv kind. 
rHE POULTRY POST will also be sent, on 
same terms, to our old subscribers. 
subscriber now upon our list, who 
s FARMER for one year in advance from 
f the current month, will receive the 
monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 


t further charge. We are obliged to make 
ilation in order to have the subscriptions 
papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 


rrors on our own books, or those of the | 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


scribers, who are desirous of taking one or 


nue service and is stationed at Lake Superior. 
He has been granted leave of absence from 
the first of December. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, U. S. Minister to 
France, has this week started to return to his 
post, although his leave of absence has not 
yet fully expired, but he considers it proper 
to return to Paris as quickly as possible, in 
order to minister in person to the wants of 
Americans residing there during the present 
cholera epidemic. 

General Robert Toombs voted on Nov. 4 
for the first time since the war. 

The President has presented through the 
Department of State, a gold watch and chain 
to Captain T. W. Churchill of the Canadian 
skip Jessie Burrill, in recognition of his hu- 
mane services in rescuing the crew of the 
American brig Jennie Morton at sea on the 
9th of February, 1882. 





AMERICAN MEATS ABROAD. 

J. H. Saunders, agent of the United States 
department of agriculture, to attend the In- 
ternational exhibition at Hamburg. in his re- 
port recently submitted to the commissioner 
of agriculture says: ‘‘So far as I could ascer- 
tain it is generflly conceded that whenever an 
inspection of our pork is made, under careful 
governmental supervision similar to that now 
made by the German authorities, there will 
be no objection to its sale in Germany. In- 
deed, it strikes me that were such inspection 
made, there would be such strong pressure 
brought to bear upon the German govern- 
ment by their own people, that the embargo 
Should further 
experiments confirm what has been already 


would be speedily removed. 





partially shown, that thorough curing in salt 
destroys the vitality of trichine, if not entire- 
ly, at least to so great a degree as to reduce 
the danger from meats that have been thor- 
oughly cured by this process to almost noth- 
ing, it will doubtless be a strong point in our 
favor, and a proper presentation of the facts 
to the German government, should this be 
clearly proven, ought at once to be made. 
Until this fact is clearly established, however, 
and in the absence of any pretence of inspec- 
jon of American meats, by either governmen- 
tal or individual supervisors, the position of the 
German government is obviously sound upon 
this question, and cannot be assailed without 
first demonstrating that their own inspection 
is useless.” 





THE STOCKMEN’S CONVENTION. 
The second annual convention of American 
stockmen assembled at the Sherman House 
in Chicago on ‘Thursday of last week, in con- 
nection with the great Fat Stock Show. 
There were nearly 500 delegates present from 
22 States and Territories. 

A permanent organization was effected as 
follows: President, Dewitt Smith of Illinois ; 


Secretary, Thomas Sturgis of Wyoming; as- 


PORK PACKING AT THE WEST. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says hogs 
have been marketed in far less numbers than 
last year, thus far this month, for reasons not 
difficult to understand, and mainly because 
with the abundance and cheapness of corn, it 
pays the farmer better to hold his hogs back 
and feed them into good condition than to 
hurry them forward at this time. The weath- 
er has been all that could be Cesired for aid- 
ing the fattening process; the demand for 
product for forward delivery has not been so 
urgent as to excite undue anxiety on the part 
of packers for hogs, and affairs are going 
comfortably along, with a prevailing belief in 
still lower prices for everything. One thing 
is sure, current prices of corn are relatively 
below current values of hogs; if farmers can 
sell corn to supply the market at Chicago 
prices for December or January delivery, 
they can sell their hogs with equal profit on 
the basis of $3.50 or less in the leading mar- 
kets. Such inducements for feeding corn as 
now exist, do not usually occur, and in time 
these matters will be equalized. While this 
fine weather lasts, with so large a margin in 
favor of feeding corn to hogs, it should be ex- 
pected that hogs will come forward rather 
tardily. By and by, when in good condition, 
packers will be more eager for them than 
now, and any possible drop in ,price will not 
offset the advantage which the farmer will 
gain by the feeding process. The arrivals 
have materially increased the last day or two, 
and will probably equal all needs this month. 





DAIRY CONVENTION. 

The eighth annual convention of the New 
York State Dairymen’s Association will be 
held at Oswego, N. Y., December 16, 17, 
aml 18. Secretary Shull issues an invitation 
to all who are interested in dairy matters, 
and the following addresses have been pro- 
vided : 

At 2 rp. m. the preliminary address, by Hon. 
William Smyth, of Oewego. 

Opening address by the president, Hon. Harris 
Lewis. 

k. Lewis Sturtevant, M. D., Director N. Y. Ag. 
Ex. Station—“ Experiments in Feeding.’ 

Mr. Arba Comet, of Oswego—*‘Feeding Cattle 
and the Care of Dairy Cows.” 

Mr. Frank S. Peer of Murray Hill Farm, Mt. 
Morris—*Feeding Stock.” 

Mr. Kenyon Terry of Norwich—‘‘Feeding a Spec- 
ialty.” 

Mr. John S. Shattuck of Norwich—“Breeding 
and Care of Dairy Stock.” 

Prof. I. P. Roberts of Cornell University—“ Profit 
and Loss.” 

Mr. B. D. Gilbert, agricultural editor Utica Her- 
ald—“Present and Future Prospects of the Dairy 
Trade.” 

Prof. James Law of Cornell University—*Con- 
tagious Diseases of Live Stock in their Relations to 
National Prosperity and Public Health.” 

Hon. H. R. Low, state senator—‘‘General As- 
pect.” 


A Sranparp ArticLe.—A perfectly reliable ar- 
ticle, and one that every cattle owner should keep 
constantly on hand, is Wallingford’s Garget Cure, 
which bas proved its efficacy in countless cases, 
and has become the standard preparation of its 
kind wherever it has been used. It is impossible 
for even the most careful owner of cows to take 





sistent secretary, George E. Morrow of Illi- 








he leading periodicals, will find it for their 

e to order them in connection with the FaR- 

hus secure a material reduction in price. 

»wing list, the figures show the price of | 

or paper and the weekly NEW ENGLAND 
stage paid on both publications. 


an Review 


Bazar, (weekly,) «se eseereeees 
s Magazine. «+ +-ee-s + Meee s 


lies’ Book 


«Magazine. « «+eees see ewer 


Monthly Magazine ..+seeceescece 
Iturist « we ee ee Lee 
ral Cabinet . ee eee vcsccvcccece SB 
g Age, 
ce Monthly . eeeeeeeeeee 


weekly,) . eseeecveee 


Chemistry «+s eseseseeeveseee 


i Women . 

sand The Nursery ....e2es+-+ 330 

Ha i ng People ...++eeeee 
POSTAGE FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 
the above prices inelude the cost of post- 

1 th publications, which is paid by the pub- 


t take 

‘ for less than one year, and the mcaey 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any 
ribers who may desire one or more of the 


any subscriptions for the above 


ind who have already paid us for the coming 
seud us the balance required, (found by de- 

#2.15 from the price given for both publica- 
ve table,) and we will forward promptly 


| criticised the Bureau of Animal Industry, de- 


| uable auxiliary of the Department of Agri- 


nois. Each State and Territory represented | 
Committees 


were appointed to organize a national asso- 


was allowed one vice-president, 


ciation and prepare resolutions. In the even- 
ing Commissioner Loring delivered an ad- 
dress, embodying his views of the cattle in- 
dustry. Prof. James Law of Cornell Uni- 


versity, communicated a paper in which he 


claring it inefficient and a needless expense. 
Commissioner Loring answered at some 
length, declaring the bureau to be a very val- 


culture. A motion to tender a vote of thanks 
to Prof. Law was laid on the table. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee of eight was appointed, 
after which the convention adjourned sine die. 





Canapa’s Crors.—The report of the Ca- 
nadian Bureau of Industries for November 
deals chiefly with the grain and root crops of 
Ontario. The harvest of grain crops has been 
even more bountiful than they appeared by 
the August estimates. The quality of the 
grain is generally excellent, being plump, 
hard and heavy, excepting barley, which is 
badly discolored by rain, and the bulk of it 
does not rank higher than the second grade. 
Wheat is remarkably free from defects of any 
kind.. The average yield of the spring and | 
fall varieties is twenty-two bushels per acre, 
or nine more than last year. Oats showa 
large yield. The yield of peas is three mil- 








ions desired. Subscriptions to the month- 
nee with January, or with the volume, 
rwise ordered. 
wt take subscriptions to any other publica- 
those above named, nor at any reduction 
e prices here given. 
imen Copies.—We cannot furnish specimen 
iny publication except the FARMER. 
After receiving the first number of 
nagazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
ive fulfilled our part of the contract, and any com- 
\int of non-reception, or order for change, should 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical 


in question and not to us. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


siness Houses whose cards appear in this 
in are among the best and most reliable in the 





AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 





26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


+ Keyes. Freep. L. Keves. CHas. A. KEYgs 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wu. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. Brooks. 





INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
.SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
us over Re-Insurance, .... « + + «$271,818.40 
in Cash Fund the past year, ....«. 22,268.97 
‘ain in Cash Surplus the past year, . .. . 18,300,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
vidends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
on all others. 
IsRAEL W. MuNROKR, Pres’t and Treas. 
HAS. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 7 





Heneral Hutelligencee. 


PERSONAL. 

Farquhar Tupper is living in ex- 
poverty in London. Old in years, de- 
rin health, the author of ‘*Proverbial 
phy” lives deprived of the luxuries, 

i few of the necessities, of this life. 
two great cattle kings of the Pacific 

(‘oast, Miller and Lux, are said to have been 
cn, twenty years ago. Their stock of 

imbers about 90,000 head, and they 

000 head of sheep, killing about 

ery month. They own an irrigating 
which is valued at $1,000,000, and their 
iiles of fences are invaluable possessions. 
‘alifornia their landed property amounts 
100 acres, in Nebraska 10,000 acres, 
they have besides 150,000 acres of alfalfa 


sIATLUT 


American who spends much time in 
vla, says no politician in the United 
‘anywhere approaches Sir John Mac- 
Jd. He bas his party in absolute and 
‘ subjection. He is a poor man, whose 
imbition is power, and power he has, 
is few men wield. 
nce George, eldest son of the Prince of 

‘Vales, and heir apparent to the British 
©, is reprssented as a very bright, intel- 
ut lad, who has been very strictly trained 
vis father. The young Prince is popular, 
ofa joke, quick but not studious, apt 
iot painstaking. Parliament will soon 
isked fora grant of £15,000 a year, for 

* support. 
lieutenant John U. Rhodes of New Haven, 
distinguished himself by rescuing passen- 
from the wreck of the steamer, City of 
‘uinbus, off Gay Head, bas been ill ever 
mince from exposure at that time. While in 
‘e water a sharp spike driven through a 
““vy timber pierced his leg, producing a 
*“"'ous wound, which has never healed. Be- 
“re the disaster he was quite stout and rug- 


seventy-four 


lion bushels more than last year. Beans and 
corn show an average of twenty-three and | 
bushels an acre respectively. 
The root crop is generally excellent. Fruit | 
trees are is a healthy condition, but, with the 
exception of apples, the crop of the season 
has been less than the average. ‘The area of 
fall wheat sown this year is somewhat less 
than last year. 





ImportaTiIons of birds for the Christmas season 
are now heavy, since the pretty custom of giving 
song birds for presents increases every year. This 
suggests the charming custom in Sweden of feeding 
the birds on Christmas day, a method of celebrat- 
ing that might be adopted in other countries with 
pleasing results. 


A Luexy Man.—*A lucky man is rarer than a 
white crow,” says Juvenal, and we think he knew. 
However, we have heard of thousands of lucky 
ones and we propose to let their secret out. They 
were people broken down in health, suffering with 
liver, blood and skin diseases, scrofula, dropsy, 
and consumption, and were lucky enough to hear 
of and wise enough to use Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,” the sovereign blood purifier, 
tonic and alterative of the age. 


Some well preserved plants and flowers have 
been recovered from old Egyptian monuments and 
placed in the Royal Museum at Berlin. They com- | 
prise wreaths and garlands of flowers, arranged in 
the manner represented in ancient Egyptian sculp- 
ture, and also single branches of plants. They 
were taken from the envelopments of mummies, 
and are so well preserved that very often the red | 
and yellow colors of the flowers can still be recog- 
nized. 





Wuen the Mason & Hamlin Company an- 
nounced the accomplishment of a great improve- 
ment in Upright Pianos, which «| would soon 
give to the public, much was expected, because of 
the vast improvements which had been effected by 
them in reed instruments, and the acknowledged 
superexcellence of their organs. These expecta- 
tions are fully justified by the pianos which they 
are producing, which have extraordinary purity 
and refinement of tone. Every mechanic will see 
that the peculiarities of their construction must add 
greatly to their durability and especially their ca- 
pacity to keep in good tune. 

This company have as great a future in their 
pianos as they are already realizing in their organs, 
which are confessedly unequalled among such in- 
struments.— Boston Traveller. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Very Palatable and Eficacious in Wasting Diseases. 

Dr. C. T. Bromser, Rochester, N. Y., says: 
“After having used Scott’s Emulsion with decided 
benefit upon myself, I have taken great pleasure in 
recommending it since in the various conditions of 
wasting in which it is indicated.” 


Tue chief coffee-consuming country in the world 
is the United States, and the coffee trade is one of 
the leading items of our foreign commerce, the 
value of our coffee imports during the year ending 
with last June having been $49,949,128. This was 
an increase of nearly 19,000,000 pounds in the 
amount consumed, as compared with the previous 
year. 

Smart-WeeEpD, Jamaica Ginger, Camphor Water 
and best Brandy, as combined in Dr. Pierce’s Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed, cures colic or pain in stomach 
and bowels, diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera mor- 
bus, and breaks up colds and inflammations. 


Ir came out at a trial in London the other day 
that public houses do not give notice of dismissal 
when they discharge kitchen employes. The rea- 
son given is that during the term of notice a cook 
under sentence of dismissal would put too much 
pepper, or salt, or some “nasty stuff” into the food 
for the pu of =e the customers ill and 
destroying the credit of the house. 


CaTarru is a constitutional disease. Hood's 
Copeegoetie is a constitutional remedy. It cures 
catarrh. Give it a trial. 2teop45 


Ir is asserted that not a single case of pleuro- 
meumonia or foot-and-mouth disease now exists 
n Great Britain, and the farmers who forced the 
Government to pass the cattle disease bill are jubi- 
lant. 


Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine ber strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order, 

lates Kidneys and Bowels, -— a 
these important organs to perform 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


Tux importance of the hunting season, which 
has begun in England, can be estimated by the 
number of foxhound packs. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago there were 104; now a general total of 
340, sopresenting 10,000 couple of hounds, are to be 
found in the United Ki m. The annual ex- 
penditure for the hounds is not less than 


Impure BLoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrbeum, 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and 
In this condition of the blood try the VEOErTINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 


Q 


A New Yon«x lady of wealth gives even- 
receptions at her elegant home to the cash 
itis from the large dry goods stores. 


such care of his animals that they will none of 
them ever contract this ruinous disease, but every 
one should be prepared to meet it when it does 
accidentally make its appearance in one of his herd, 


| and there is no instrumentality known to us with 


which it can be so readily conquered. See adver- 


tisement in another column. 





FIRES IN OCTOBER. 

During the past seven years the average an- 
nual loss by fires in the month of October, 
has been $7,350,000. The fire waste of Oc- 
tober, this year, is considerably in excess of 
this figure; and, which is worse, is larger 
than in any October since the Chicago fire of 
1871. Our own files furnish us with the 
record of 14 fires, during the month, where 
the reported loss was $10,000 and upwards— 
the aggregate loss footing up about $8,500,- 
000. Adding the reasonable estimate of 
1,500,000 for fires of smaller destructive- 
ness than $10,000, and for the hundreds of 
fires which must have escaped our notice, or 
even all newspaper record, we have $10,000, - 
000 as the probable loss by fire in the United 
States and Canada. 

This gives $93,200,000 as the effect of 
fire’s ravage thus far during 1884, or nearly 
$13,000,000 in excess of fire waste of 1883, 
for the corresponding ten months. So that 
there need be no doubt that this is to bea 
year of extraordinary fire loss, and ‘*hy a 
large majority” over all previous recent 
years. 

Fire records show that, omitting fires less 
than $10,000 in reported destructiveness, 
there were 92 where the reported loss ranged 
between $10,000 and $20,000; 28 between 
$20,000 and $30,000; 35 between $30,000 
and $50,000; 14 between $50,000 and $75,- 
000; five between $75,000 and $100,000; 13 
between $100,000 and $200,000, and seven 
of from $200,000 upwards. 

The twenty fires in October where the loss 

was $100,000 or more, are: Meriden, Miss., 
$100,000; Chattanooga, Tenn., $300, 00; 
Holyoke, Mass., $130,000 ; South Bethlehem, 
Pa., $125,000; Philadelphia, $500,000; Mt. 
Washington, N. H., $200,000; Liberty, Va., 
$150,000; Richmond, Ky., $125,000; Fair- 
bury, IIl., $122,000; Petersburg, Va., $175,- 
000; Carthage, N. Y., $500,000; Port Dick- 
inson, N. Y., $100,000; Pawtucket, R. [., 
$100,000; New Jersey, (forest fires.) $250,- 
000; Barnesville, Ga., $130,000; New York 
City, $100,000; Brooklyn, N. Y., $200,000 ; 
New York City $130,000; Milwaukee, Wis., 
$670,000 ; Chicago, IIl., $100,000. 
By these twenty fires alone, more than 
$5,200,000 worth of property was wiped out 
of existence, or 42 per cent of the entire fire 
waste chargeable tothe month. It is noticea- 
ble, moreover, that the number of these 
larger fires is disproportionately greater than 
in any previous month of the year. : 

Instead, therefore, of any conservative or 
encouraging indications, we have nothing but 
a fateful prognostic for fire waste of the two 
months of the year yet remaining to be heard 
from. The past is bad enough, to be sure; 
but, unless all signs fail, worse is still in store 
for property owners and insurance companies, 
before the record of 1884 shall finally be 
made up.— Bulletin. 











THE TOBACCO CROP. 


Advices from nearly every country where 
tobacco is grown state that the crop will be 
larger and better in quality than for many 
past years. ‘The bulk of the tobacco that is 
used in this country is from the West Indies, 
Sumatra, and our own country. France and 
Spain purchase large quantities in this coun- 
try, the greater part of our exports going to 
those countries. During the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1884, we exported 192,130,- 
820 pounds of leaf, and 15,026,867 pounds of 
stems and trimmings. The value of the same 
was $17,765,750. As tobacco furnishes one 
among the largest items of the commerce of 
the world, we quote the following from a lead- 
ing tobacco paper, believing that it will be of 
interest to our readers : 

“The Sumatra, it is stated, is becoming 

one of the most valuable tobaccos for wrap- 
pers and the importations are increasing 
every year. The total average of seed leaf is 
rather less this year than it was last, but the 
Havana seed leaf grown in this country is 
much larger than usual, and will make fully 
two-thirds of the entire crop. A series of re- 
ports from more than five hundred corres- 
yondents, confirm these statements. In New 
York and New England there have been no 
wide areas of hail storms to destroy the leaf, 
and the Pennsylvania and Wisconsin growers 
have been equally fortunate. The most un- 
favorable reports have been received from the 
tobacco districts of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
where there are local conditions which have 
operated against the crop. But even in these 
States the average will be barely less than it 
was last year. , 

“The crop has been carefully inspected by 
buyers all over the country before harvest, 
and their reports are that the leaf is unusu- 
ally fine and sound, and so large that the 
wrapper crop will be exceptionally good. 
There will be good prices. Eighteen to 
twenty cents have been offered in Wisconsin, 
and the growers expect to command more. 
New England Havana seed leaf has com- 
manded as high as thirty cents, and in Penn- 
sylvania one offer of forty cents was made for 
an exceptional crop. The common seed leaf 
does not bring a high price except in such 
well-known regions as the Windsors, East 
Maseinad, Glastonbury and other famous 
points ff the Connecticut bbe i 

“Fair prices — to hold good for the 
1884 crop. The old crops are pretty well 
used up and the shortage is larger than for 
many years. Last year’s crop has not been 
popular. It was touched by the early frost : 
and was scarcely up to the average in quantity. 

Jongress will probably levy a duty of 75 
cents on Sumatra wrappers at the next ses- 
sion, and that is the only grade which home 
growers fear much, so that to my mind the 
crop this year should be a profitable one to 
growers and manufacturers.”—N. Y. Mercan- 
tile Journal. 





Weatuer ProGnostications.—A Nor- 
wich, Ct. letter in the New York Sun says 
that dandelions, violets and daisies are 
be ya mestgeh = in the ptr gga t fields, 
an ome , pansies geraniums 
are still in blossom in open-air flower beds. 








ged. Lieutenant Rhodes is still in the reve- 


Lovely white and red roses are frequently 


seen among the glossy green leaves of thrifty 
climbing briers. Blossoms were taken from 
fruit trees outside the city two or three days 
ago, and on Wednesday of this week the rip- 
ened second crop of apples was gathered by a 
gardener in town. Notwithstanding the phe- 
nomenally late season, an old Connecticut 
weather prophet maintains that the coming 
winter will be remarkably severe. He bases 
his predictions on the preparations which, he 
says, have been made by wild animals about 
their winter homes. Squirrels and mice, he 
says, have made their nests unusually thick 
and strong, and the squirrels have buried 
their supply of nuts at an unusual depth. 
Corn husks are notably thick and tight, and 
the gum on horse-chestnut buds is especially 
abundant. He thinks that snow will fall with- 
na few days, and that it will lie unmelted 
until spring. 





THE COST OF WHEAT GROWING. 


With the wheat market in its present state, 
prices very low, and speculation almost wholly 
ceased, it may be interesting to observe that 
the average price of English-grown wheat de- 
livered at country towns rose a little in Octo- 
ber from 32s. 2d. per quarter, to 32s. 4d., 
while the prices here declined two or three 
cents per bushel. Since that time there has 
been a further decline here of nearly five 
cents, and the market, though more steady of 
late, still shows no special life. November 
wheat sold about the beginning of October in 
this market at 904 cents. It dropped No- 
vember 10 to 794 cents, and has been about 
that figure since. British journals mention 
that the prime quality and condition of the 
home-grown wheat give it the preference, and 
foreign descriptions have been growing almost 
unsalable. ne, on the other hand, the vis- 
ible supply has been steadily increasing ; the 
receipts at Western ports average nearly 4,- 
000,000 bushels per week, while the exports 
are not relatively large. 

One cause of the continued low price in 
British markets is that wheat-sowing has been 
completed under exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances ; the seed was put in something 
like a fortnight earlier than usual, and the 
outlook for another crop is pronounced in 
every way encouraging. According to the 
Mark Lane Express, there is ‘tno reasonable 
ground for belief that English farmers are 
holding their wheat for any purpose what- 
ever,” and the progress of sowing does not 
indicate that the extraordinarily low price is 
altogether a fatal discouragement. In that 


previous averages of price, or upon computa- 
tions as to the cost of production, seem to re- 
yn revision in the light of the fact that pro- 
duction continues with little change, notwith- 
standing the exceptionally low prices, and the 
prospect that the world’s supply will greatly 
exceed the demand, so that a large surplus 
will remain to be carried over to another crop 
year. 

In France, as well as in England, the price 
this year has been far below the average. 
According to an official statement, it averaged 
only $1 05.8 certs during this year thus far, 
against an average price of $1 45.1 for the 
past thirteen years. 
the claim is set up that the cost of raising 
wheat far exceeds the price obtained; thus 
the Echo du Nord insists that the cost of rais- 
ing wheat in France averages $1 53.2 per 
bushel, while the average price for thirteen 
years has been eight cents lower, and the 
price this year about 47 cents lower. It can 
hardly be denied that the generous conduct of 
the farmers of France, in continuing to grow 
wheat at a loss for thirteen years, and at a 
loss of 47 cents a bushel this year, is alto- 
gether surprising. The truth is, obviously, 
that estimates on the cost of growing wheat 
need to be revised. The experience of far- 
mers on both sides of the ocean is teaching 
them, not only to economize more effectively 
in production, but to revise their own calcu- 


ferent crops.—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE U.S. CENSUS OF 1880 
C. W. Seaton, superintendent of the census, 


Interior, says that during the past year the 
bureau has published eight quarto volumes of 
the census reports, and that the ninth volume, 
devoted to statistics of forestry, will be pub- 
lished in November. Vol. 10 will be pub- 
lished almost simultaneously, and will con- | 
tain monographs on quarries, petroleum and 
coke. With a few exceptions, the special 
agents have completed their work. When 
the tabulation of statistics of schools, churches 
and libraries is finished, the entire clerical 
force will be employed in revision, proof read- 
ing, &c. The superintendent says: ‘The 
act of July 7, 1884, appropriating $30,000 
for the work of taking the 10th census, pro- 
vided that the bureau should be closed by 
Jan. 1, 1885. With the retention of the en- 
tire force employed at the date of the passage 
of the bill, it would have been impossible to 
complete the final report within the time pre- 
scribed. But the inadequate sum appropri- 


country, as in this, all the ‘heories based upon | 


But in that country also | 


lations as to the relative cost of growing dif- | 


in his annual report to the Secretary of the | 
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=~. — on ine, the miners assaulting a 
rotestant Church, and driving the w 
sek safety in flight. . cups 
John Bright, in a letter favoring free trade, ar- 
gues that, since its adoption by England, the price 
of food and the hours of labor have diminished 
while wages have been doubled. He says that 
althou trade in England is momentarily de- 
ressed, the depression is far greater in protection- 
st countries, like Russia, France and America. 
He concludes by saying that the recent overthrow 
of the poety of protection in America may prove to 
be a great blessing, and when England and Amer- 
ica have embraced the policy of free industry, the 
whole fabric of monopoly throughout the world 
will totter to its downfall. 


France. 

A heavy frost on Sunday night materially 
checked the advance of the cholera in Paris 
There is still some excitement, and people are flee- 
ing from the city; the death rate, however, is only 
one in 36,000 of the population daily, and it is de- 
clared that the ravages of the epidemic are trivial 
when compared with those of the typhoid fever, of 
which latter, no one seems to be particularly 
afraid. 

The Paris Municipal Council has passed a reso- 
lution temporarily renewing the tax on bread. 

An anti-protectional league has been formed in 
Paris, whose purpose will be to oppose the pro- 
posed duties on food imports. M. Meline, the 
Minister of Agriculture, is in favor of a duty of 
two franes per centner on cereals, instead of four 
francs, as proposed. 

The deputies tariff committee has rejected the 
government’s proposition to increase the duty upon 
imported cattle. ; 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has 
decided in favor of the abolition of life senator- 
ships. 


Germany. 

The Congo conference was formally opened at 
the residence of Prince Bismarck in Berlin on Sat- 
urday. The Prince was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the conference. He declared the object of 
the conference to be the solution of three main ques- 
tions—tirst, free navigation, with freedom of trade, 
on the Congo River; secondly, free navigation of 
the Niger River; thirdly, formalities of valid an- 
nexation of territory to be observed in future on 
the continent of Africa. This constituted the posi- 
tive aim of the conference. Negatively, the confer- 
ence would not concern itself with the present 
questions of sovereignty. The chancellor, in con- 
clusion, said he hoped that the labors of the confer- 
ence would result in a further increase of peace and 
good will among nations. The debates will be 
<ept secret until the work of the conference is fin- 
ished. 

The new German Reichstag will be largely pro- 
tectionist and conservative. 


The War in Egypt. 

A letter has been received by General Wolseley 
from General Gordon dated at Khartoum as late as 
the 4th instant in which he says his position is very 
secure and that his troops are in excellent spirits. 
The Mahdi is encamped only a day’s march from 
Khartoum, and General Gordon hopes to be able 
to hold out until the relief expedition reaches him. 
It is said that the greater part of General Gordon’s 
letter is devoted to a scathing criticism of the policy 
of England and her military arrangements. : 

The Canadian boatmen are experiencing more 
difficulty in getting the boats up the cataracts than 
they anticipated. The muddiness of the water pre- 
vents them from seeing the rocks. The difficulty 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Sep uorse Owners 


Is called to the 





Sah NEVERSLIP 


Horse Shoes and Removable Calks. 
CALKS ALWAYS SHARP. 


An entire set can be changed in five minutes. Costs 
leas than the old style of shoeing. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. 

Blacksmiths as agents wanted everywhere. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSE SHOE CO., 


4t47 36 India Wharf, Boston. 


Words of Warning and Comfort. 


“If you are suffering from poor health or 
‘languishing on a bed of sickness, take cheer 
you are simply ailing, or if you feel 
‘weak and dispirited, 
‘without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
‘will surely cure you. 








If you are a minister, and 

have overtaxed yourself with your 

pastoral duties, or a mother, worn out 

with care and work, or a man of business or 

labor, weakened by the strain of your everyday du- 
ties, or a man of letters —s over your midnight 
work, Hop Bitters will most surely strengthen you. 





_ If you are saffering from over-eating or drink- 
ing, any indiscretion or dissipation, or are young 
and growing too fast, as.is often the case, 





“Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing, if you are old, 

‘blood thin and impure, pulse 

‘feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 

‘waning. Hop Bitters is what you need to 

‘give new life, health, and vigor.” 





If you are costive, or dyspetic or suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 


own fault if you remain ill. If 

you are wasting away with any form 

of Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cure to Hop Bitters. 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Ner- 
vousness, you will find a “Balm in Gilead” in Hop 
Bitters. 


—If you are a frequenter, or a resident of, 
—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
—tem against the scourge of all countries 
—Malaria, Epidemic, Bilious and Inter- 
—mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich blood, 
the sweetest breath and health. 8500 will be paid for 
a case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish. 
“Oh, how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft 


‘as yours,” said a lady to her friend. ‘You can easily 
‘make it so,” answered the friend. “How?” inquired 





at the Dal cataract, however, is diminishing, and 
flotilla’s progress is likely to increase. } 
Orders have been received to forward reenforce- | 
ments up the Nile with great despatch. It is | 
thought by some that the position et Dongola is 
becoming serious. 
The Chinese Troubles. 
Recent Chinese advices state that the report- 
ed capture of Tamsui by the French is untrue. 
Admiral Courbet is awaiting the arrival of re-in- 
forcements. The Shanghai correspondent of the 
Times says the Chinese government has arranged 
for the English and American vessels to run the 
| French blockade of the island of Formosa. Thirty 
| thousand Chinese soldiers crossed the Yangtse 
River, going southward, near Poyang, during the 
month of October. All the boats in that neighbor- 
hood are now impressed into the service of the au- 
| thorities, for use in conveying troops across the 
stream. ‘The Chinese have left a channel only 250 
feet wide over the Woosung bar. The greatest care 
is required by vessels wishing to enter the river an 
come up to Shanghai. 


General Items, 





} 


A new treaty has been negotiated between the 
United States and the Spanish West Indies, which 
is understood to provide that sugars up to No. 16 
will be admitted by America free of duty, but that 
tobacco from the Antilles will be subject to a mod- 
erate duty. The proposed treaty meets with the 
approval of the Spanish press, which looks for a 
prompt revival of commerce in consequence. | 
| An international inventions exhibition, under the 
| patronage of Queen Victoria and presidency of the | 
Prince of Wales, will be held in London next May. | 

A British protectorate has been proclaimed over | 
a portion of the island of New Guinea. 
| The Austrian government will establish penal 
| settlements on the coast of Africa. 





Dusiness Notices, 


Meets the wants of those who need a medi- 
cine to build them up, give an appetite, purify 
the blood, and oil up the machinery of their 
bodies. No article takes hold of the system 
and hits the spot like Hood's Sarsaparilla. It 
Works like magic, reaching every part of the 
human body through the blood, 
all renewed life and energy. 
tle; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. 


by C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


giving to 
S1.00 a bot- 
Made 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| 
| 


| 





Marriages and Deaths, 





MARRIED, 





ated necessitated a heavy reduction in our 
clerical force and has, thereby, correspond- | 
ingly delayed the work of the office. The 
printing of additional copies of the compen- 
dium was another burden upon an already | 
ciippled force. I, therefore, request that a | 
recommendation be submitted to Congress 
that the time for the completion of all tabula- | 
tions, and the preparation of all original mat- 
ter for the final report on the 10th census be 
extended until July 1, 1887 ; that the addition- | 
al sum of $45,000, already submitted in the | 
estimates for a deficiency in the present fiscal 
year, be appropriated, and that the further | 
appropriation of $10,000 be made for the ex- | 
penses of such force as shall be required in | 
this office during the year ending June 30, 
1886, for revision, proof reading, &c.” 














BUTTER FIFTY YEARS OLD. 
Fifty years ago, says a dispatch from Guil- 
derland Station, N. Y., to the Chicago News, 
the Jupp family, famous Hudson valley but- 
ter makers of that day, occupied the farm 
now belonging to Charles McChensey, near 
this station. Mrs. Jupp’s butter was always 
packed in peculiarly shaped earthern crocks, 
and commanded a high price in the Albany 
and other markets. Before sending a crock 
of butter to market it was her custom to lower 
it into a well on the premises, which was noted 
for its very cold water. Mrs. Jupp would 
leave the butter hanging in the water for sev- 
eral hours, and when taken out it would be 
hard and cold as ice. One day in 1854 she 
was lowering a crock of butter into the well 
when the rope broke and the crock fell to the 
bottom. No effort was ever made to recover 
it. For the first time in its history this we!l 
became almost dry during the recent long 
drought in this vicinity. A few days ago, 
Farmer McChesney was cleaning the well out, 
when he found the crock Mrs. Jupp had lost 
fitty years ago. In taking the crock from the 
well, McChesney accidentally broke it. It 
was about one-quarter full of butter, which 
was as solid and sweet as it was the day it 
was put down half a century ago. The crock 
and its contents are on exhibition at the Mc- 
Chesney farm, and hundreds have called to 
see them. 





A New Use For SuGar —The low price 
at which sugar has lately been sold has caused 
the men of scientific attainments to hunt up 
some new use for this staple. Our friends 
abroad have again been experimenting with 
it, and find it of value for cattle feeding. 
The Mark Lane Express, London, in a review 
of the subject says: ‘*‘The extraordinary de- 
pression in the price of sugar, has again 
brought to the front the desirability of its use 
for cattle-feeding. In this country the prac- 
tice of giving animals sugar or molasses with 
their food was commenced after the abolition 
of the sugar duties in 1874, and has since be- 
come common enough. On the continent, 
cattle are fed to an immense extent on the 
beet pulp left after it has been pressed in the 
sugar factories. In this country, most of the 
utility of the beet in feeding is due to the 
four or five per cent of sugar it contains. 
Sugar or molasses will induce cattle to eat all 
sorts of matter which they would otherwise 
reject, such as indifferent hay, or cut straw 
mixed with roots. Now that sugar can be 
bought for this purpose at a little over $d per 
pound in London, and refuse molasses at just 
over 4d per pound, there is no doubt an open- 
ing for a great extension in its use for feed- 
ing stock of all sorts. This year, with a light 
hay and root crop, affords just the opportuni- 
y for its introduction.” 





PHILADELPHIA has seven public libraries, con- 
taining 1,000,000 books. 


Tuey use hay in Dakota to generate steam. 
Coal is scarce and high. It is said to be more eco- 
nomical and a good, steady heat is secured. 








The World Abroad. — 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone is in earnest about the franchise 
bill, and declines to enter into any agreement with 
the opposition until he is assured of its passage. 
That being affected, he is ready to treat with the 
conservatives in the matter of redistribution, or to 
introduce his own redistribution bill at once and 
push it with all possible speed, making it a vital 


question. 
ford, lord of 








lt is announced that Baron Carlin 
-~ privy seal, pbb gee po of the council, 
will retire from Lord Rosebe: 
will succeed him. - 

A lot of bombs were found by some boys ina 
shed at Stoke Newin , and some of them were 
exploded, doi ble damage. 1t appears 
that they must have been first concealed as much as 
twenty years ago, but by whom, or for what pur- 


pose, is a mystery. 
The Nile expedition it is declared, will cost the 
British oe £13,000,000 at 


the lowest Sane 
P., predicts that Ire 





In Hingham, Nov. 11, by Rev. D. P. Livermore, Mr. 
William C. Hunt of Boston to Miss Mary E. Tilden of | 
Hingham. | 
In Malden, Noy. 13, by Rev. E. S. Potter, Thomas H. 
rhomlinson of Malden to Emma F. Neil of Revere. 
In Medford, Noy. 12, by Rev. H. C. DeLong, Charles | 


| 
| H. Barnes to Maria H. Johnson, both of Medford. 


In Melrose, Nov. 12, by Rey. Richard Eddy, D. D., 
Mr. Frank M. Souther of Melrose to Miss Susie M. 
Barnes of Stoneham. | 

In Rockport, Nov. 11, by Rev. A. W. Tirrell, Mr. G. 
Fred Newell to Miss Clara L. Studley. 

In Winthrop, Me., Nov. 12, by Rey. C. E. Springer, | 
Frank L. Osborn of Medtield, Mass., to Carrie W. Wing 
of Winthrop. 


DIED. 


In Boston, Nov. 11, Mrs. Sarah 
Burnham, 05 yrs. 

In Boston, Noy. 12, William L. Battis, 83 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Nov. 12, William D, Robinson, 71 
yrs. 

In Concord, Mass., Noy. 13, Alice, wife of Cyrus 
Clark, 58 yrs. 4 mos. } 

In East Salisbury, Nov. 7, Miss Elizabeth Gerrish, | 
87 yrs. 

In Groton, Mass., Nov. 13, Miss Sarah M. Studley, 
80 yrs. | 

In Holliston, Nov. 14, Mrs. Eliza R., widow of the 
late Newell Lovering, 78 yrs. | 

In Hyde Park, Nov. 13, James De Luce, 72 yrs. 2 
mos. 

In Hyde Park, Novy. 16, Jeremiah Kolluck, 76 yrs. 

In Medford, Nov. 12, Mrs. Sally J. Hervey, 80 yrs. 

In Newburyport, Nov. 11, Elizabeth W. Wiley, 81 
yrs. 11 mos. 

In Newton Centre, Nov. 11, William Trumbull, 87 
yrs. 4 mos. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 11, Mrs. Ann P. Randall, 81 yrs. 1 
mo. 

In Roxbury, Noy. 14, Elizabeth C. Banfield, 77 yrs. 

In South Hingham, Nov. 14, Mrs. Martha Cushing, 
widow of the late Loring Cushing, 81 yrs. 8 mos. 

In South Weymouth, Nov. 14, Albert Richardson, 
72 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Tyngsboro’, Nov. 11, Miss Betsey Butterfield, 88 
yrs. 10mos. 

In Waltham, Noy. 13, Rufus P. Willis, 67 yrs. 

In Woburn, Nov. 12, Mary Elizabeth Grammar, wife 
of Col. Wm. T. Grammar, 60 yrs. 

In West Newton, Nov. 12, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Hoppin of Boston, 93 yrs. 5 mos. 

} 


Hook Appleton 





In Lewiston, Me., Nov. 7, Mrs. Mary J. Richardson, 
widow of the late Rev. John Richardson, formerly of 
South Berwick, Me., 76 yrs. 11 mos. 

In Milford, N. H., Nov. 13, Moses Proctor, 78 yrs. 6 | 
mos. | 

In South Hingham, Nov. 17, Eunice J., widow of | 
Perez G. Bowker, 78 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Deerfield, N. H., Nov. 18, Jonathan Burbank of 
Bangor, 70 yrs. 2 mos 

In Newton, Noy. 17, Mrs. Mary Davis, 88 yrs. | 

In Malden, Noy. 18, John Eames, 78 yrs. 

In Watertown, Noy. 17, Samuel 8. Learned, 65 yrs. 9 
nos. 

In North Cambridge, Nov. 18, Lewis Sage, 83 yrs. 8 | 
mos. 

In Foxboro’, Noy. 16, Rev. Isaac Smith, 75 yrs 

In Fall River, Nov. 14, Miss Abby W. Borden, 87 yrs. 

In South Hingham, Nov. 14, Mrs. Martha Cassidy, | 
81 yrs. 8 mos. 





Re Persons ordering articles edvertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND | 
FARMER. 





Mew Advertisements, 


HERRICK'S TOWN OFFICER 
' 
THIRD EDITION. Entirely rewritten. 
THE POWERS, DUTIES, AND LIABILI- 
TIES of Town and Parish Officers in Mas- 
sachusetts ; with Forms, and Parliamentary 
Rules for conducting Town and other Meet- 
ings. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50; sheep, $3.00. 
Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


1t47 254 Washington Street, Boston. 
“JUST PUBLISHED: 


NUMBER NINETY-THREE. 
THE OLD 


FARMER'S ALMANACK 


itl 
ITsesshs. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 


1t47 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 








ave @ positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long sanding 
b beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P, 0. aduréss. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St N. ¥ 


26t47 





2. TO this paper who 
will agree to show our, 
catalogue and price list 
of Rubber Goods to their 

ends and try to In- 


fri 
selesfor us, We willsend you free, pesbgatd two 
GOSSAM RUBBER WA ~ 4a 








4teops7 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 


TENTS | D.C. No asked for patent un- 
PATEN] Write for neetiate guide. 13t46 
Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for 
70 ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 
Conn. 13t42 


GO Lovely Chromos with name, 10 cts. 5 packs 
Rolled Gold Ring and sam ple sheet for agts. 50r 
pochen tok SE PARDed Ni andsare 
ple sheet 50c. E, H, P New Co 











J M. 
will have her own Parliament within five years. 
A riot took place at Dungannon, in County Ty- 


| with “Hep” or “Hops” 


the first lady. 
“By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood 
and blooming health. It did it for meas you observe.” 
4a None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
in their name. 4145 






















KIDNEY-WORT 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So, Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di are di d 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


AKL DNEY-WORT 


WATCH FREE | biicrst wc co tring: 


ficld, Mass. t47 























WALLINGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


YURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 3 OR 

/ 4 Days. Farmers and Herdsmen: Your atten- 
tion is called to this valuable medicine. Warranted 
to cure the worst case of Garget, Kernels in Teats 
or tdder, Stringy Substances, Bunches in 
Bag, Blood or Sediment in Milk, and alli 
other diseases of Cattle 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FORD'S, which is patented. 


W. W. WHIPPLE & CO, Proprietors, 
Portland, Me. 
#46 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents. 
FOR SALE. 
Fresh Emptied Whiskey Bar- 


rels and Casks. 
Address M. HICKEY & CO., P. O. Box 2421 Boston. 
45tf 





Real Estate---Stock. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Fn aepetaal 





More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 


Now on hand and in quarantine. All of choice quality 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the gy Rane | Families of 
America epresented. 

Over Tuirty yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in- 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
1 2-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olas, averaged 11,556 lbs. 12-50zs. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalled with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 


9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 

8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 4j ozs. 

11 heifers 2 years old and younger average 
ozs. per week. 

The entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 Ibs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 

The above records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 
periority. 

This is the class of cattle with which to founda 
herd. START RIGHT. 

See for yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y- 





r week, 
10 lbs. 8 


39 


IMPROVED CHESHIRE PICS 


OR SALE, TWO AND THREE 
months old, male or female; pairs not akin. 
t4a7¥ Cc. C. PHELPS, Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


PURE BLOODED AYRSHIRE BULL 

Calf, from six to eight months old. Please ad- 

dress, stating price, &c., EDWARD B. MERRILL, 
2046" 56 Wall Street, New York. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


OR SALF, ONE NICE BULL, ALSO 
Cows and Heifers. 


4t45v GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


a 
100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 
Waltham, Mass, includ 
5 VERY FINE G BULLS. 
5 YEARLING H in calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 2d, 56 N. H. B. 
90 YEARLING HEIFERS in calf and not 














ee he 
"ohas. W Wol » Reapvines, Mass. 
13t40 


BLACK HOCS. 


WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have neither time nor expense 
for the last five years, so that now I think I have not 
only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 
my prices before you order. 
40 8. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 








Always on hand 





and for 
—o CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
. Readville, 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 





AMES PATENT 
CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 





Fully Tested—Lightest Draft—Best Quality Work. 


STILL AT THE HEAD FOR LEVEL 
LAND AND HILLSIDE. 


Awarded all the First and Secend Pre- 
miums at the GREAT FIELD TRIAL of 
the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, held at Manchester, N. H., Sep- 
tember 4, 1884. 

Also First and 8 





d Pr i in 1883. 





Rich’s Improved Lever Feed Cutters. 
Vegetable or Root Cutters. 
Meat Catters and Sausage Stuffers. 
Furnaces and Cauldrons. 
Corn Shellers. 
Wine and Lard Presses 
Apple Barrel Presses. 


PLOWS FOR 


DR. BAILEY ENSILAGE MACHINES, 


For Dry Forage 
and Ensilage. 





Greater Capacity, but requiring less Power 
rior to any Cutter in the Market, not only for cutting 


Supe 


Ensilage Crops, but 
Forage. 


also for Hay and other Dry 





National Family and Farmers’ 


CIDER AND WINE MILLS, 





Latest Improved (One or Two Horse) 
Union Railway Horse Powers. 
Threshing Machines. 
Fan Mills. 
Premium Farm Mills. 
Nichols’ Corn and Cob Crushers. 
Wood Sawing Machines. 
Field Rollers and Road Scrapers. 





ALL VARIETIES 


Carts, Wagons, and Harnesses. 


OF WORK. 





- 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, . . . 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 
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100 STYLESi 
$22 t. $900 


y 
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/FOR CASH EASY PAYMENTS.OR RENTED. 
CATALOGUES & PRICE LISTS FREE. 








UPRIGHT 


PIANOS | 


MUSICAL 
TONES 
GREATEST 








THE MASON & HAMLIN Co. S.GSuhOM hth were: 





STROWBRIDGE 


BROAD \ //CAS 








BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 
ine 


faster than any other method 


seed is not thrown upwards 
:l:attached to any wagon 
sused wherever they can be 
“time, 
* ‘fourth larger than when drill 
‘Broadcaster made; most 
“mplement in the world 

+. mended by Agricultural collewes 








SOWE 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, 
commercial fertilizers everything requiring 
broadcasting any quantity per acre, better and 
SAVES SEED 
fected by wind, aa 


full 
y 


ash 
ashes, 








by sowing perfectly even. Nor 





cast, on either or both « 








eart without ir 


driven. L 





Sows & acres whes 





Endor 
in U.S. Fully warranted 
not be put off with 
once for new free il) 
full information and h f ! 

FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


perfectly s le. Deo 
any other. Send at 
ated’ cat witl 









{MICHIGA 
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Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors Blizzards and 
tornadoes do not devastate their crops 
and ruin their homes. | have 
for Sale. Easy payments; long 
300 000 Acres: me; low rate of Interest, 
- O. M. Basxes, Lansing, Mich. 





SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY | 
| 


And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, 75 cents. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding ef bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 


43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. | 


40tf 





GARGETINE, the In- | 
fallible Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
M safe, reliable and effective. 
wend for free circular with 
estimonials, &c. The cure 
ent post paid for $1. Send 
uy Postal Note. THE GAR 
rETINE CO., 48 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. Men 
13045 










Hou this paper. 


WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
ae Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm wd and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any pe will = All water 
supply materials prompt! 
furnished. Pum - Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 





Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


52t16 68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


FARMERS’ BOILERS, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 

lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any 

where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blackstone Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
40tf 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 





Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly23v SALEM, MASS. 








UR NAME ©» 50 all Hidden Name and 
euidseed Soeuren rds oa" ey are 
Beauties; 6 packs and Rolled Gold Ring 60c.; 10 packs and 
Four Biade Pearl Handle Knife $1. Agent's Outfit 
lsc. Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 
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IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


Y\AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threstring Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40133 


LA 


& CO. 








IES if you want to sell the latest and best book 
for home trade, address, MARTIN GARRISON 
BOSTON. 4t 





BIR AND NOT 
WEAL OUT 


by watebmakers. By mail%5c. Circulars 
SOLDB::.<: J. 8. Brnon & %o., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
2teopl2 





> 
Legal Notices. 
MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX,SS. Ata Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said County of Middle- 
sex, on the eighth day of November, in the year of vur 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
On the petition of FREDERICK SILAS GREGORY 
REED of Cambridge, in said County, praying that his 
name may be changed to that of FREDERICK REED, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any oF had, why the same should not be 
~anted, and it appearing that the reason given 
therefor is sufficient and consistent with the public 
interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no 
objection being made, it is decreed that his name be 
changed, as prayed for, to that of Frederick Reed 
which name he shall he: er bear, and which shall 
be his legal name, and that he give public notice of 
said change b ———, this decree once a week for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, nted at Boston, and 
make return to this Court oath that such notice 
has boon gives. 
GEORGE M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 
346 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 

the Subscriber has been duly nted Adminis- 
trator of the estate of GEORGE McINTIRE, other- 
wise called George Mcintyre, late of Marysville, in 
the State of California, deceased, and has en upon 
himself that trust vi giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
—S ee eee eee 








._— to CHAS. E. F , Adm. 
ovember llth, 1884, Sttoy 





PIANO FORTES. 


, 
- 


iowa I )_ 
(GhickerinagaS 
Chuckerw 4) 


— > 
PIANO FORTH 


The largest and oldest 
tory in the United States 
ESTABLISHED 1823 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORA. 


Manufac- 


152 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, 
17139 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial. 
Important Questions Answered. 


Is there a lack of water at 
your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard 

In dry your 
ame Crops suffer from lack of irri- 
gation ? 

Are you obliged to go a 
long distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do- 
mestic use? 

Is your present water sup- 











seasons do 


ply pure an of sufficient 
quantity for QU needs? If 
not, 


Is there a good spring in your vicinity ut too far 
distant to be available ? 

Do you know what a “STOVER WINDMIL1,” 
will do? 

It will bring that spring right to your door, furnish 
your home with an abundance of water; supply your 
yarn; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or your foun- 
tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne- 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause you 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the past 
for the comforts and necessities now brought to you 
by the combined and simple forces of WIND (a power 
that costs you nothing) and a “STOVER” WIND- 
MILL. Catalogue free. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & Co., 
No. 114 State Street. 
England Agents. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Sole New 
5t44 


A Handsomely Illus- 


trated s ager or Boys 
ver 


and Girls, y family 

should take it. Subserip- 

tion price, $1.25 a year. 
@ Send three cents for sam- 
ple copy. A premium for 
every subscriber. 
HEARNE & CO., Pab’re, 


178 Broadway, N. Y. 








Mention this Paper 


Any Person can Play Without a Teacher. 


$ 1.00 fans 


fan, I Guide 
te the Piane Organ, will enable you to play 2 familiar 
airs on either instrument at once. You require no pre 
vious knowledge of music whatever. It will teach you 
more music in one day than you can learn from a teacher 
ina month, Send for it, It will not disappoint you. 
Every house having a Piano or Organ should have a 
GUIDE. A lady writes: “ Your Guide has brought much 
happiness to my family. My husband says it is the best 
purchase he ever made. My children derive much par 
piness from it.” The Guides are sold in handsome folio 
sets with 20 pieces of Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it—you would pay more than that amount for a single 
lesson. The set complete, will be free on receipt 
of price. 
HEARNE & CO, Pub’rs, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 

Any person pending $2. for two subscriptions to 
Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weekly, will receive a set of Seper’s 
@uide and 20 pieces of music free, Mention this Paper. 


ma. - 
Sawing Made Easy. 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 


SENT ON 
30 DAYS’ 


TEST TRIAL, 





















. wood-yards, farmers getting out 
ene crel chball tate ot log -cutting- itis enrivaled, 
Thowsands wld yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
Immense saving of labor and money. rito 

tly illustra’ catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, 
tly illuminated poster in 5 colors, All free. 
Was Big money marie 


ons. 
for ¢ 
also eickly 

'G CO., (A) 206 State Bt., Chicago, DL 
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NTS to sell our new books, Pioneer Life; 

b Treasury of Thought; Webster's Family (In- 

dexed) Dictionary. MARTIN GARRISON, & CO., 
79 MILK 8T., BOSTON. at 


New York & New England R. R. 


Shorter by Twenty Miles than ang Other 
Line Between Koston and New York. 








Now a Double Track Road to a Connection with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
West of Willimantic. 





LEAVE BOSTON 


8.30 A.M. Day Express Train for New York (via 
Middletown and New Haven;) Pullman Cars Boston 
to New York. A part of this train runs through to 
Hartford, New Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and 
Fishkill. 

3.00 P. M. New England Limited For New York (via 
Air Line Koute) running 86 miles without a stop. 
Due Grand Cental Depot, New York, at 9.00 P. M. 
Connects at Willimantic with train for Hartford, 
New Briain and Waterbury. 

3.30 P. M. Afternoon Mail For New York, (via Mid- 
dietown and New Haven,) due New York 11.25 
P.M. A part of this train runs through to Hart- 
ford, New Britain and Bristol. 

6.30 P. M. Philadelphia txp. for Hartford, New 
Haven, Jersey City, Trenton, Philade!phia, Bal- 
timore & Washington, connecting for Richmond 
and points South. Through Pullman Cars to 
Washington. 

6.30 P. M. Norwich Line Exp. for New York, New 
London, Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. 
Train connects at New London with STEAMER 
CITY OF WORCESTER, or CITY OF BOSTON. 
Seats in Parlor Cars, berths in Pallman Cars, state 

rooms on Steamers, Tickets and information obtained 

at Ofice,322 Washington Street, or at Depot, foot of 

Summer Street. 

W. H. TURNER, yi 
A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agt 
November 10, 1884. 
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Poetry, 
. From Wide Awake. 
DOROTHY. 





BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 





Oh! it was a sight fearsome, fit to curdle the blood of 
the stoutest— 

That little craft caught in the teeth of the hungry, 
mad-foaming breakers, 

That crunched it, and tore it, and broke it, now on the 
jagged rocks flinging, ; 

Then catching it back, as tigers sport with their prey, 
then devour it; : 

And the six men up in the rigging, clinging, and pray- 
ing, and shuddering, - 

As one would shudder who looked down into his own 
grave open! 

All the fisher-folk were away—six leagues away—to 
the northward, 

Where the night before they had sailed, fast locked by 
the south gale in harbor; 

Only on the sands there were three old men, peering 
and moaning 

“Ah! if we were young as we once were, who knows 
but that we might save them ?”’ 


And the women were wringing their hands, with 
quavering, shrill cries, pitiful. 

Among them, poised on her bare feet, like a bird plum- 

ing for flying 

the foam, her brown 

streaming and tossing, 

Her cheeks flushing and paling, but her eyes clear, 
stood lass Dorothy. 

Straight, strong-limbed and sun-browned was she, 
modest, withal, and winsome. 

“Will the vessel break up in an hour?’ 
lang she would hiug there, 

I'd awa for the lifeboat,” cried she. 
answered old Donald, 

“Could you gang the four miles, you could na cross the 
burn swollen to bursting.” 

“Tl awa,” spake Dorothy, nothing more; and swiftly 
she darted 

Off to the moor, as from the strained bow the arrow 
goes leaping. 


Over hair out on the wind 


If 1 thowt so 


“Nay, nay, lass,” 


For a mile the fierce gale she battled; then down to 
the sands forced to scramble, 

Where the huge waves were rolling, and through the 
hollow rocks booming their thunder ; 

Sped on, through the foam flashing knee-deep, ever 
fighting for footing, 

rill she came to the burn, white with wrath, as if with 
the mad sea leaguing 

In vengeance against the foe, who, for its prey, with 
it would wrestle. 

What though her heart sank? In she plunged—for, 
oh, the men that were drowning! 

Waist-deep, then overhead sinking, seized by a swirl- 
ing eddy, 

Struggling up to her feet, on pressing again, till once 
more on the moorland, 

She breasted the gale, flinging to it the wet garments 
that hindered. 

So reached she at last the house where lived the 
coxswain of the lifeboat, 

And sank at the threshold, swooning, but gasping 
with wan lips: ‘‘The schooner 

On the letch—norrad!”” Vell knew the coxswain the 
need that had sent her. 

“Look after the lass, gude wife!” 
ran for the lifeboat. 

The blessed lifeboat! how it shot out in the surges, 
bounding 

Away and away—around the Point 
wreck, undaunted! 

And lo! the six men dropped into it, saved, as solemn- 
ly joyful 

As if into Heaven they had come out of death, with 
its chrism on their forehead. 


he shouted, and 


close up to the 


Only a simple lass still is Dorothy, never dreaming 

‘hat she has done aught heroic. Yet, sometimes, 0’ 
nights, when the storm wind 

Is out, she smiles as she lays her head on its rude 
straw pillow, 

To think of the six men, somewhere safe, living and 
loving, 

Because she dared through the gale and the foam to 
run for the lifeboat. 


The Story Teller. 





THE TWO PROFESSORS. 


“Charlie! You frighten me! Why, what 
can have induced you to venture into this 
house ?” 

‘Venture? .What do you mean? I re- 
ceived a note from your father inviting me to 
dinner. You may suppose I didn’t spend 
much time in getting ready. I just jumped 
very quickly into my dress clothes, and here 
I am.” 

‘Oh, my dear boy, there is some mistake. 
Where do you come from? I thought you 
were in Scotland !” 


‘‘Not at all. The day after you left, I was 


telegraphed for to Dusseldorf, and only came | 


back to-day.” 

‘‘Where are you putting up?” 

**At Morrison's private hotel.” 

“Oh, Charlie, not really? How very ex- 
traordinary! I it all, now. You are 
here by mistake.” 

‘Don’t say that, darling ! 


see 


I thought that 


it was all right, and that you had told your | 


parents.” 


“Oh, no. I've never dared. Do 


suppose any one should come in? Oh, dear, 
oh dear, what shall we do?” 

‘‘Suppose you explain matters a little.” 

‘‘The invitation was not for you, it was for 
a Professor Muller just arrived from Bonn. 
You know Kitty is staying there, and she 
wrote to mamma to ask her to be civil to him. 
Look, here is the letter: 

“*Dearest Mamma :—Our dear and in-every-re- 
spect-to-be-admired Professor Muller, is, to our 
great regret, about to leave us in order to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of the International Society of Ge- 
ologists, to be held in London. He starts to-mor- 
row, a week before the time, in order to familiarize 
himselt betorehand with the language, for though 
he reads and writes English marvelously well, he 
tinds a dithiculty in speaking; and, indeed, all 


as 


here say, our method, (or rather want of method,) 


in pronunciation, is simply barbarous. 


“There, that‘ll do, Trixy, dear. Don't 
read me any more of that pompous rubbish. 
To think of a sister of yours being sucha 


prig !” 


**She’s quite young, poor little thing,” said 
the elder sister of nineteen, ‘‘and has very | 
naturally fallen into the German way. She 


goes onto beg mamma to ask him here to 
dinner.” 

“Of course, I see it all, now. 
tion was for the geological specimen, the in- 
every-respect-to-be-admired Muller from the 
Vaterland, and my name being Miller, the 
waiter at the hotel brought it to me. Never 
mind, it’s all right. Ill personate the worthy 
Professor.” 

“Oh, but you can’t. You're not a bit like 
one. And you haven't even a pair of specta- 
cles.’ 

“Can't you rake out an eyeglass, or some- 
thing ?” 

‘*Du be serious, Charlie dear. 
be so awfully angry. You don’t know what 
he is; he will be sure to find you out, and 
then things will be worse than ever.” 

‘*The latter end will be worse than the be- 
ginning, you think. Not a bit of it! In fact, it 
can't be. 
and won't have it mentioned before him; but 
personally he can't dislike me, because he has 
never seen me. Now, I will ingratiate my- 
self into bis favor to-night, so that he will re- 
tract all his former errors.” 

‘That is a thing he never does. He prides 
himself on never being mistaken in a first im- 
pression. My poor boy, all you say proves 
how little you know him.” 

‘*Little, do you say? I don’t know him at 
all! I am just on the point of making his ac- 
quaintance, though, for I mean to see this af- 
fair through to-night. Don't be afraid; I 
shall make a splendid professor. So geology 
is his line; that’s it, isn’t it? I know nothing 
about them, but that don't matter. I know 
something a great deal more to the purpose, 
and that is a few of your father’s little weak- 





nesses. ‘Trust me for humoring them, 
that’s all. I can see how the mistake came 
about. It was entirely your fault, you dear 
little 


‘Indeed it wasn’t. I took great pains to 
explain everything. I gave the letter to 
Thomas to carry to the hotel, and I said par- 
ticularly Mr. Muller, the gentleman just ar- 
rived from Germany.” 

“Of course you did; and if your German 
accent had been a little worse I should never 
have got the letter. Why, my dear child, 
the waiter knows nothing about accents and 
modified vowels, and all the rest of it. M-u-l, 
Mul, l-e-r, ler, Muller; to rhyme with sculler, 
don’t you know ?” 

‘‘Hush; here comes papa; there’s the tap, 
tap of his stick. 
like that,” (for Charlie was executing a se- 
ries of energetic pas seuls on the hearth-rug, ) 
‘when everything is so serious, I can't imag- 
ine. I feel as if 1 should faint.” 

While Beatrice’s father, the Hon. Horatio 
Merryweather, is very slowly descending the 
stairs, we must explain matters a little. 

Charlie Miller was generally called Charlie 
Sherwood, his mother having married Captain 
Sherwood about two years after her first hus- 
band’s death. Lieutenant Miller and Captain 
Sherwood had been great friends, and when 
the former died, leaving a charming young 
widow of four-and-twenty, and a baby boy, 
Captain Sherwood thought it his duty to sup- 
ply the husband's place. He had treated his 
stepson as his own child, and few people sus- 
pected that Charlie’s father was dead, and 
that the numerous brothers and sisters who 
adored him were his relations only on his 
mother’s side. i 

Ile had met Beatrice Merryweather at a 
country house in Scotland. The two young 

yeople had been a good deal thrown together. 
3eatrice was pretty, Charlie was ardent, and 
they became engaged. 

Now Mr. Merryweather had a standing 
feud with the Sherwood family about some 
ridiculous lawsuit. The disputed point was 
the boundary between two moors, and a 
great deal of good money had been thrown 
away over a very little bad land. The very 
name of Sherwood was an abomination unto 
the Hon. Horatio; nobody dared mention it 
in his presence, 

The good gentleman was a terrible invalid 
—at least, he thought himself one—which is 
the same thing, only worse. Any excitement 
was said to be very bad for his nerves, any 
shock was said to be very bad for his heart. 
It may or may not have been so, but one thing 
was positively certain—any contradiction was 
bad for his temper. 

Mrs. Merryweather, a large, warm-hearted 
woman, with no angles of mind or body, act- 
ed as a buffer between the miserable hypo- 
chondriac and the outer world. How she re- 


take | 
your hand away—Charlie, do go further off— | 


The invita- | 


Papa will | 


Already he hates my very name, | 


How can you dance about | 


tained her genial, kindly nature, not to speak 


of her adipose tissue, was a marvel to all ber 
acquaintances. One would have expected 
both to be worn away by the constant wear 
and tear of her fretful husband's continual 
complaints. But Mrs. Merryweather seemed 
to fatten on them, and to grow sweeter and 
sweeter in proportion as her lord and master 
grew sourer and sourer. : 

They had a large family. Horatio, the 
eldest son, was at Oxford, developing his 
muscles instead of his mind; Beatrice, the 
merriest, maddest maiden of them all, was, as 
we know, secretly engaged to Charlie Sher- 
wood, or rather Charlie Miller ; yr the 
next girl, was ma in Germany ; the rest 
were good, average children, but have nothing 
to do with our story. ; 

Mr. Merryweather, a tall, cadaverous indi- 
vidual, now entered the room leaning upon a 
cane. It was early in May, and the twilight 
was gathering; but though the lamps were 
lighted in the dining-room, the butler had not 
thought it necessary to light them in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Martywondher looked anxiously round 
for his visitor. He had never been abroad, 
and had a great prejudice against foreigners, 
so that Mrs. Merryweather had had much 
difficulty in persuading him to invite the emi- 
nent Professor of Geology to his house. 

There stood Charlie, looking as if, ‘‘the 
eternal feminine” was much more in his line 
than fossiliferous strata, etc. 

Mr. Merryweather was an extremely punc- 
tilious man, and never omitted any conven- 
tional form of politeness. He was also very 
particular with regard to the refinements of 
toilet; scrupulously neat arf nice himself, he 
required others to be the same. Charlie's ap- 
yearance, therefore, impressed him favorably. 

le had expected to see a ragged-looking in- 
dividual with long hair and dubious linen; 
one, moreover, who would wear the inevitable 
spectacles, and huge, square-toed boots of his 
kind. But the clean, well-dressed, well put 
together young man before him, was a very 
different affair. 

Mr. Merryweather advanced with more 
cordiality. 

“Tam glad to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” he said, affably; ‘‘my daughter speaks 
of you in glowing terms.” 

he spurious Professor shook hands defer- 
entially with his host, and then made a low 
bow toward Beatrice. 

She turned away and pretended not to see 
it. 

‘How stupid he is,” thought she, trembling 
with apprehension; ‘‘papa means Kitty, of 
course.” 

But her father had no suspicion of any- 
thing wrong. He presumed the Professor, 
naturally enough, was expecting an introduc- 
tion. 

“Ah, yes. This is my eldest daughter, 
Beatrice ; not quite so gifted as my daughter 


Katherine. I am afraid you would find her 
sadly wanting. She is far behind your pu- 
pil.” 


“I think I should be satisfied with the 
young lady,” said Charlie, bowing again, a 
magnificent Professorial salaam, which Beat- 
rice was obliged to return, looking intensely 
uncomfortable as she did so. 

‘You must forgive me if 1 do wrong—if | 
make a mistake—everything here is so new to 
me,” said Charlie. 





weather. 
He spoke quite eagerly for him; this quiet, 


lent flattery which the malade imayinaire en- 
joyed. He went on: 

**] hope you wil! like England. You must 
consider us all quite at your command. I 
shall be happy, as far as my poor health will 
allow, to do anviaing to render your visit 
agreeable.” 

‘Then the question is settled beforehand. 
[am very certain to enjoy my visit in that 
case.” 

Charlie spoke rather too fluently and en- 
thusiastically for his role, and Beatrice, who 
was watching her father’s countenance with 
an intensity of anxiety, saw a slight expres- 
sion of surprise pass over it. 

The strain was too much for her; murmur- 
ing some pretence of finding her mother, she 
left the room. 

Her absence was a relief to Charlie, who 
| felt he could play his part more comfortably 
| when she was not there. 
| ‘Did you have a good passage, Muller?” 
| ‘Splendid. That is—rather, what you call 
—-rough—boisterous.” 

Charlie’s accent had become slightly Teu- 
| tonic, and his words followed each other more 
| slowly. 
| **You know my daughter, I hear.” 
| 
| 
| 








“IT do, but I would like to know her better ; 
she has great quajities. All her friends love 

her—I love her.” 

It was now Mr. Merryweather’s turn to 
bow, which he did with gratified paternal 
pride. The unusual warmth was the natural 

| mistake of a foreigner. He knew :othing of 
| German, and very little of French; still, he 
| knew enough to realize the different applica- 
tions of the verb ‘‘aimer ;” 
man word word was equally feeble. 

‘I hope she profits by your lessons ?” 

‘‘Oh—ah—yes—but she does not obey me 
| yet. LI hope she will some day.” 

“Yes, yes: that will come. Girls are apt 
to be wilful, you know; but she appreciates 
| your teaching, I assure you.” 

The Professor bowed. There was such 
| safety and polite acquiescence in that move- 
ment, and silence would be considered to 
proceed from ignorance of the language. It 
was so difficult to speak at all and not speak 
too well. 

Mr. Merryweather began again: 

‘*I must apologize for the lateness of our 
dinner hour. I fear everything here will be 
different from your German customs. Ah! 
here is my wife.” 

Mrs. Merryweather shook hands warmly 
with the prepossessing German Professor of 
Geology. She could see better than her hus- 
band, and her maternal heart took alarm at 
| his youth and good looks. 
| «No wonder Kitty raves about him,” she 
| thought. ‘‘Dear, dear. I hope she won't be 
wanting to marryhim! She never mentioned 
| his age, certainly, but I took it for granted a 
| Professor would be old. Ill never ask him 

to the house again, and really, Kitty had bet- 
ter come home. I’m afraid Germans are lax 
in their ideas of intercourse between teachers 
| and pupils. A foreigner in the family would 
| never do; and of course he’s poor.” 
| Beatrice now summoned up courage to re- 
| turn, supported by a brother, a young hobble- 
| dehoy of sixteen, and a pretty, slim sister, 
| who looked very shy and retiring. Mrs. 
| Merryweather introduced them all, Charlie 
rising and making a fresh obeisance to Beat- 
rice with polite gravity. 

When dinner was announced, Mr. Merry- 
| weather rose quite briskly and held out his 
| arm to his eldest daughter in a jesting man- 
ner. ‘This proved he was in high good hu- 
mor. ‘The young brother and sister followed ; 
| Charlie brought up the rear with Mrs. Mer- 
| ryweather, the ‘‘main body,” so to speak. 

Seen in the full light of the lamps, Charlie 
certainly failed to come up to the ideal of a 
Professor, and a feeling, half misgiving, half 
suspicion, crossed Mr. Merryweather’s mind. 
But it was very transitory ; a much more im- 
<< subject engrossed his attention, name- 
y the weighing and measuring of his_princi- 
pal meal. A dainty pair of silver scales, and 
a small measuring glass stood by his place at 
table. 

“I don’t know whether you have given 
much attention to the subject of food—scien- 
tifically, of course. I am of opinion, in com- 
mon with many great and learned minds of 
past generations, that the amount generally 
eaten by people in health, is greatly in excess 
of the body’s requirements.” 

Charlie bowed acquiescence. He was con- 
scious that his host talked much more like a 
Professor than he could, and he was also well 
aware that nothing would stamp him so suc- 
cessfully as a man of intelligence and mental 
culture in the eyes of the Honorable Horatio, 
as the listening in silence to that gentleman’s 
wordy exordiums. 

‘‘Indeed, people in the present generation 
are becoming alive to the fact. A learned 
countryman of your own, Dr. Eostein by 
name, and also a gifted lady writer in one of 
our new periodicals, are endeavoring to stem 
the torrent of boosing and gluttony which 
threatens to engulf this country. I strive to 
follow the example of the noble Venetian, 
Cornaro, who preserved his health to one 
hundred years and upward. He maintained 
his vigor, both mentally and bodily, upon a 
diet which never exceeded twelve ounces of 
solid food, and fourteen ounces of wine.” 


‘Is that all you allow yourself, sir? ” asked 
Charlie, with as good an imitation of a Ger- 
man accent as he could manage, for his pres- 
ent audience, —— the young hobblede- 
V, of sixteen, disconcerted him. 

Mr. Merryweather shook his head. 

‘‘No!” he answered, in a tone of deep re- 
gret, ‘‘my rule is thirty ounces altogether, 
but I often reduce it to twenty-eight. T differ 
from Cornaro in the proportions, allowing my- 
self less wine and more food. But this is sor- 
ry conversation for you, who are young and 
have, no doubt, a healthy appetite. Do not 
let my abstinence, due in some measure to my 
unfortunate health, deter you from making a 
good dinner. After the fatigues of your jour- 
ney, it would be unwise to expect too much of 
your digestive powers, but no doubt there has 
been waste to be repaired. I hope our Eng- 
lish viands may tempt your palate.” 

Now, Charlie needed no tempting; he was 
ravenously hungry, and could have made a 
clean sweep of everything he saw before him, 
but Mr. Merryweather’s dislike to great eat- 
ers had long been confided to him by Beat- 
rice. It was the subject on which her father 
enlarged most frequently, with the one excep- 


tion of the boundary 5 
fasting and silent, bowing at 


So Charles sat 
intervals to Mr. Merryweather, who, more 





‘Pray don't mention it,” cried Mr. Merry- | 


respectful manner, was exactly the kind of si- | 


no doubt the Ger- | 


and more enchanted with the deferential Pro- 
fessor, laid down the law more dogmatically 
than usual; while his trembling hands, white 
and delicate as a woman's, measured out bis 
various ounces of bread, meat and vegetables, 
and his various table spoonfuls of whiskey and 
water. 

Mrs. Merryweather, on the contrary, was 
quite distressed at her guest's want of appe- 
tite, and kept pressing him to eat; but her 
husband silenced her by a majestic wave of 
the hand. 

‘‘Savants, my dear Matilda,” he said, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘know better than to weigh down 
the ethereal substance—the intellect—by 

ross feeding, or to becloud the brain by in- 
Tiocriminate drinking. They are more solici- 
tous about mind than matter.” 

Now, as Mrs. Merryweather’s fat, round 
face was bent over her plate in undisguised 
appreciation of some delicious sweet, this 
seemed a sneer at her evident enjoyment. 
Charlie began to repent the sacrifice he had 
made, not on account of his own internal 
cravings, but for the sake of his kindly host- 


ess. 

That worthy lady, however, did not trouble 
in the least about her husband’s remarks, con- 
tinuing thoroughly to appreciate her dinner. 

In the silence which ensued, the young 
hopeful of sixteen volunteered a remark. 

‘**Perhaps you don’t like what we've got, 
sir. Germans always eat sausages and drink 
beer, don’t they?” 

There was an awful pause. The parents 
knew this was meant for an impertinence, but 
as the supposed Professor might really be 
fond of te dainties, they did not know 
what to say. 

Charlie replied with cheerful condescension 
to the young gentleman that, in spite of the 
fact that both sausages and beer were highly 
appreciated in Germany, he did not like 
either. 

But though he came successfully through 
these little episodes, Charlie felt the dinner a 
very trying business, indeed. It was true 
that he had made a very good impression on 
the invalid father, but the difficulty of sup- 
porting his assumed role under the scrutiny of 
the younger members of the party was almost 
more than he could endure. Would the time 
ever pass? He felt sure he could manage Mr. 
Merryweather even better alone. 

Beatrice felt equally anxious for the dinner 
to come to anend. She sat on thorns, eating 
little and saying less. At last Mrs. Merry- 
weather rose and led her young people to the 
drawing room; Charlie standing by the door 
and contriving to exchange a look of encour- 
agement and a tiny squeeze of the hand with 
Beatrice as she went by. 

Tke young boy of sixteen had been dis- 
missed by his father and bad gone with the 
rest, to Charlie’s unutterable relief. Left 
alone with his guest, Mr. Merryweather 
plunged into the subject of the lawsuit. It 
was to him like the head of Charles I. was to 
Mr. Dick; it came in everywhere. So in 
spite of his hearer being, as he supposed, a 
| foreigner and ignorant of the laws of the coun- 
try, the Honorable Horatio began the long 
history of the grievances. 

**And in the face of all that, sir,’ he con- 

cluded, “the gecision has twice been given 
| against me. 
the Seotch procedure is different from the 
English. I suppose you know nothing of the 
Scotch law of Hypothec.” 
| Charlie could conscientiously answer he did 
| not. 
‘*Well—well—it’s a long history and slight- 
| ly involved, and I won't enter into it at all 
now. I fear the ladies will be expecting us. 
sut_ you quite see the case, I'm sure.” 

Charlie had listened very patiently and with 
a great appearance of sympathy; he could 
now declare with sincerity that if he had the 
power, Mr. Merryweather should fix his own 
boundary to-morrow. 

Mr. Merryweather was completely won. 

| ‘My dear sir,” he said, buttonholing his 
guest ‘as they rose from the table, ‘‘for so 
young a man and for a stranger to this country 
you have a most remarkable—yes, a most re- 
markable—grasp of facts. Your knowledge 
and command of our language is also very as- 
| tonishing—the little accent you will soon lose 
—and I feel persuaded (and let me tell you I 
am very seldom deceived in first impressions) 
that a very fine career lies before you. I can 
always discover talent, whether in English- 
man or foreigner.” 

Oppressed by these undeserved and pom- 
| pous eulogiums, Charlie preceded his host into 

the drawing-room. In order to escape fur- 
| ther conversation, he asked Beatrice for a 
| song. She chose a duet, one they had often 
sung together in Scotland, and asked him to 
join. 

It was a German Volkslied, so the selection 





’ 


or, and appropriate indeed it was! The little 
ballad with its simple music is well-known : 


“Ach! wie ist’s moglich dann 
Dass ich dich lassen kann! 
Habdt dieh von Herzen gern 
Das glaube mir! 

Du hast die Seele mien 
So ganz genommen ein 
Das ich kein’ andre lieb’ 


ie 





Als dich allein 
| As the young people were caroling this 
with much fervor of expression, an unexpect- 
ed interruption occurred. The servant sud- 
denly flung open the door after the manner of 
his kind, announcing in a loud voice, lrofess- 
or Miller. 

An explosion of dynamite could scarcely 
have been more startling. Every one not in 
the secret looked naturally bewildered. 
Beatrice turned white as a sheet, and even 
Chariie lost color and assurance. 

The new-comer was an enormous person, 
tall and bulky. His hair, which was brushed 
straight back from his forehead, hung about 
his shoulders like a mane; his beard, which 
| was long and untrimmed, covered his ample 
chest; the soiled and crumpled wristbands 
alone gave evidence of the existence of a 
shirt. 

This was precisely the type of individual 
| which Mr. Merryweather most loathed. He 
| looked upon such people as barbarians ; wild, 
| unkempt men of the woods, to be relegated to 
their native forests. As he rose slowly and 
confronted the new arrival, Landseer’s picture 
of **High Life and Low Life” came involunta- 
rily to Charlie’s mind. 

3ut the cheery foreigner was not rebuffed 
by the attitude and expression of the English- 
man. 

‘I come for to present my respect. Miss 
Kitty she gif ze address of her fader and mod- 
er and beg me to call and gif zis leedle 
bagged,” and the burly German fumbled in 
his pocket for the little packet in question. 

‘*What does this mean?” asked Mr. Merry- 
weather, turning to Charlie. His tone was 
not angry or suspicious, but helpless and be- 
wildered ; he looked to his pleasant acquaint- 
ance to help him out of the difficulty. 

«There as been a mistake,” said Charlie, 
‘‘and I think I can explain everything, but I 
beg to say I came to dinner by invitation,” 
and he got out the little note from his pocket. 

Mr. Merryweather did not take it. He was 
listening with appalled disgust to the conver- 
sation going on between his wife and the Ger- 
man. 

There was no doubt as to this being the 
genuine Professor of Geology; his bulging 
pockets were full of geological specimens— 
dirty, dusty stones, which he laid on the In- 
dian table cloth without compunction as_ he 
still searched for the ‘‘leedle bagged ;” then 
his hammer fell out and nearly smashed a val- 
uable Kaga ware bowl. ‘There could not have 
been a more apt illustration of the proverb 
about a bull in a china shop. 

As he rummaged about, he was answering 
Mrs. Merryweather’s hospitable offers of re- 
freshments in the most execrable English. 

‘Ach, nein, gracious lady! I can everys 
thing in the hotel become. I pray you- 
trouble not yourself wid ze tea; or a glass 
beer, a leedle wurst, vat you call zauzage—-” 

‘‘My dear Matilda,” interrupted Mr. Mer- 
ryweather impatiently, ‘tyou will give orders 
for these—ahem—those refreshments to be 
served in the dining-room.” 

Professor Miller looked puzzled and a little 
distressed at the tone and manner; he saw at 
last something was wrong. He had men- 
tioned the beer and sausage, not from any ex- 
cessive relish of those articles of diet, but sim- 
ply and solely because he thought it would 
give the housewife less trouble to provide 
them. His ideas of household economy were 
naturally German; he had no conception of 
the power and sway of the British cook, and 
of the subordinate part a lady in the upper 
classes of English society plays with read: to 
that omnipotent menial. 

Meanwhile Charlie and Beatrice bad come 
forward and were standing each side of Mr. 
Merryweather. They had been confabulating 
and decided to strike while the iron was 
hot. No moment could be so propitious as 
now, when the huge, untidy German was 
there to make a foil to Charlie’s neat, pre- 
possessing appearance. So the latter began: 

‘Allow me, sir, to explain all this, and why 

ou have two visitors instead of one. This 
invitation to dinner was brought to me at my 
hotel and I ean be only too delighted to make 
your acquaintance. I did not know till I ar- 
rived at your house that the invitation was in- 
tended for another. The situation was awk- 
ward, but I could not resist taking advantage 
of the opportunity which chance threw in my 
way to become uainted with Beatrice’s 
father. 1 met your daughter in Seotland, and 
loved her at first sight. If you will only give 
your consent to our marriage, I will do my ut- 
most to make her happy. My name is Char- 
lie Miller, but you have hitherto always heard 
me spoken of as Charlie Sherwood, stepson of 
your neighbor in the North. Let me assure 

‘ou, sir, that as far as the question of the 
Ceaxdasy is concerned, I will do all in my 

wer—” 

‘‘Really,” interrupted Mr. Merryweather, 
“all this is very strange—very unexpected. 
I don’t approve of your —e to 
my house under false pretences ; two Profess- 
ors” —(the - Horatio looked across at his 








You see the absurd anomaly of 


seemed graceful and appropriate to the visit- | 








guest with ineffable disgust)—*‘both 
my daughters, Beatrice and Kitty, involved— 
I can't understand it. This confusion is too 
much for my shattered nerves. You must ex- 
cuse me. I will retire.” 

And Mr. Merryweather took himself eff to 
bed—tap-tapping along with his stick in a very 
feeble manner. Charlie held the door open 
for him, and was rewarded by a courteous 
bow ; Prof. Miller was quite ignored. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” whispered Beatrice, 
rapturously. ‘‘I know papa’s ways so well. 
He'll never like to allude to this evening 
again, but having once liked you, he'll always 
like you. I am thankful for the mistake in 
the name. You would never have managed 
to know him without that.” 

The genuine Professor meanwhile was hold- 
ing forth to Mrs. Merryweather and her 
younger children. And here let it at once be 
said, that the big German was a kindly as well 
as a clever man. Handsome withal, though 
not after the finikin pattern of London loun- 
gers. He laughed heartily at the mistake 
that had arisen, which Charlie hastily ex- 
plained to him in German, while Beatrice re- 
vealed her engagement to her astonished, but 
indulgent mother. 

“Well, dear,” said the ‘kind, comfortable 
lady, ‘I am sure he is a very nice-looking 
young fellow, and if he can really arrange 
that fearful lawsuit about the boundary, I'll 
thank him on my bended knees. No one can 
tell what I've suffered from that, nor the 
money your poor father has spent. Now, let 
us go into the dining-room. The Professor's 
supper is ready.” 

Before Dr. Muller left that evening he had 
quite won the hearts of his hearers. In spite 
of his grotesque accent and his want of clean- 
liness, in spite of his ignorance of convention- 
alities, he impressed them all with a sense of 
his genuine worth. What were the curled 
darlings of society, lisping the small talk of 
the day, compared to this genial giant? They 
all felt that the lion-like man, with his stream- 
ing hair and dusty paws, was worth a hundred 
empty-headed ‘‘n ashers.” He told them 
anecdotes which kept them in roars of laugh- 
ter, partly on account of the real fun in them, 
partly on account of the queer expressions he 
used in their relation. He gave them news of 
Kitty in the most affectionate manner, but as 
in the same breath he spoke of his wife and 
children, Mrs. Merryweather’s anxieties were 
allayed. 

As to Charlie and Beatrice they were rad- 
iant. It was a delightful evening to all con- 
cerned. The fortunate result of the mistake 
in the name caused Charlie at once and for- 
ever to renounce the appellation of Sherwood, 
and (when once Mr. Merryweather should 
have been won over, which Beatrice declared 
was certain), to hurry on as much as possible 
the happy day when both he and Beatrice will 
share the surname of Miller. 


German 





General Hisceilany. 


From the Spectator. 


HOW TO LIVE. 


sy thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care; 

Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give, 

Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 


Keep thou thy soul-worn, steadfast oath, 
And to thy trust be true thy heart; 

What thy soul teaches learn to know, 
And play out thine appointed part; 

And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow; 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 

To thy full stature thou shalt grow, 


Fix on thy future goal thy face, 

And let thy feet be lured to stray 
Nowhither; but be swift to run, 

And nowhere tarry by the way; 
Until at last the end is won, 

And thou mayst look back from thy plac« 
And see thy long day’s journey done. 





HOW A GREAT INDUSTRY AROSE. 

The civil war had not long been in 
flour sack manufacture; but Necessity was 
never more truly the Mother of Invention, 
than the war was the cause of the making of 
the paper flour sack at that time. 

Cotton was not king, as had been written 
across the length and breadth of the land ; pa- 
per was found to bea substitute better and 
cheaper than cotton itself. As energetic as 
the firm of Arkell & Smiths had been in ex- 
tending their business at the start, they still 
had unused resources of mind and energy to 
attack the paper problem and bring it toa 
highly successful solution. 

From 1863 to 1865 the manufacture and 
trade in cotton sacks had almost wholly dried 
up, and this firm, seeing clearly that its busi- 
ness was fraying down to more than a ragged 
edge, commenced a series of experiments in 
several paper mills, to produce a paper of the 
requisite toughness and tensile strength to 
bear the abrasion and strain incident to the 
transportation of flour. The paper grocery 
bag was then just coming into use, but the 
paper of which it was, and is still made, is so 
tender and fragile that it would have been 
useless for anything except the lightest con- 
tents, and for the shortest transportation. 

Every known and available fibre was tested 
—Australian and Spanish grasses, Canadian 


wild rice straw, Kentucky hemp, Northern 
flax, Hindu jute, manilla, linen waste, and 
many others. 

No material gave such strength as the ma- 


nilla used in the manufacture of rope and 
cordage. This material, however, was so ob- 
durate and kinking that the first sheets of pa- 
per made from it would roll themselves up as 
snug as a watch-spring, and it was only after 
months of chemical persuasion and mechani- 
cal castigation, that this contrariness was 
overcome. This paper was found to have a 
surprising tensile strength, for an inch ribbon 
of it sustained a weight of one hundred and 
twenty pounds. 
made is strong enough to hold toward two 
hundred pounds on an inch ribbon. The 
same sized strip of cotton cloth gives way at 
twenty-eight pounds. 

Manilla, however, was found too costly, be- 
ing worth in those days sixteen cents per 
pound in gold, with gold at 210, and it re- 
quired two pounds of the fibre, exclusive of 
the chemicals, to make a pound of paper. 
Manilla could not be cheapened, for, though 
the labor employed in getting the fibre was 
excessively cheap, the distance of the trans- 
portation from the Philippine Islands could 
not be shortened, and the material was too 
expensive for an economical paper material. 
It was not long, however, before it was found 
that old manilla rope, that bad been used in 
rigging on water craft, had all the requisite 


strength, and was cheap enough, while a | 


large part of the stickiness of the new fibre 
was worked out of it by the usage. So the 
old rope, that paper-makers had hitherto con- 
sidered 
utilized for the new paper flour sack. 

This manilla stock is made into the desired 
paper by a peculiar process of felting. The 
rope is cut into lengths of three or four inches, 
and beaten out while dry into a mass that 
looks like the hair of a mattress; it is then 
boiled in lime water, beaten for hours in 
great pounders, whose iron ribs comb out the 
fibres without mashing them, and then, by 
one step after another, it is carried floating in 
water to the face of revolving wires, where 
it is tucked up against their moving faces, all 
woven, tangled and interlaced, and so passes 
upon a continuous moving belt of flannel, 
where another soppy, wet sheet, made in the 
same way, joins it, and the two, now begin- 
ning to unite, are passed under and over a 
long double row of steam calenders, which 
squeeze out the water, dry and pack the fibres 
tightly together, till at last the hairy-looking 
pulp that surged out at one end of the ma- 
chine like a foamy sea, is rolled up at the 
other end in big drums of paper weighing 
four hundred and fifty pounds to the roll.— 
Paper World. 


SAVING A FUGITIVE. 


An Old Engineer’s Reminiscence of Slave 
Days and President Garrett. 


‘*Mr. Garrett’s death reminds me of a story. 
It was before the war. I was running an en- 
gine on the Baltimore & Ohio. In those days 


there were a good many slaves getting away | 
from their masters in Virginia and making for | 


Pennsylvania. So the owners clubbed to-, 
gether and established a patrol along the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. 

“One night I was running a freight West. 
All of a sudden, before me in the light from 
my head-lamp, I saw a colored man standing 
on the track. He had a heavy stick in his 
hand, and was fighting for his life with a pack 
of dogs. Down the track I saw three slave 
hunters running toward the negro, I tell you 
it was a sight that made my blood boil. 

‘Acting on the impulse of the moment, I 
shut off steam, whistled down brakes and set 
up a fearful whistling. I also released the 
safety valve, and made her blow off steam. I 
hoped to frighten the dogs, and did. They 
turned and looked at the big light of the en- 
gine, and some of them ran away. But the 
slave was nearly as badly frightened as the 
dogs. He stood motionless on the track. 

“To this day I can see his figure as it was 
outlined against the darkness. It was a statue 
of despair. Fearing that we would run over 
him I clambered out to the pilot and shouted 
to him just in time. He roused with a start, 
jumped to one side as I passed and called to 
him to get on the train, which was by this 
time running slow. I watched him get on, 
when I gave her a full head of steam, whistled 
off brakes and we sailed by the slaye hunters 
so fast they could not get on. 

‘‘They fired at me, but missed. My fire- 
man carried my dinner-bucket back to the 
negro. He devoured its contents like a star- 
ving man. He must have been a liar 
negro, for when my fireman came , there 
were streaks down his coal-begrimmed face. 


pro- | 
gress, when it nearly extinguished the cotton | 


Some of the bag paper now | 


a nuisance, and thrown away, was | 














He had been crying. He said that nigger had 
embraced him with joy and prayed for him on 
his knees on the top of a box car. My bucket 
was empty when it came back, and then the 
fireman took his back to our passenger. It 
was emptied, too. The man was famishing. 
Well, that slave got into Ohio, and, after an 
investigation, my case was laid before Mr. 
Garrett. To satisfy the slave-owners, he dis- 
charged me, but got me a job on the Pennsyl- 
vania road, and paid me full wages all the 
time I was idle.”—Chicago Herald. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Cooking Winter Vegetables. 

Considering the immense variety of vegeta- 
bles raised in the United States, and the 
healthfulness and palatableness of a vegetable 
diet, it is strange that our Yankee cooks have 
not devised more varied methods of cooking 
them, and that in so many of our farmers’ 
kitchens especially, where the ‘raw material” 
is so abundant, the old-fashioned ‘‘biled 
dish” is the only way of serving these deli- 
cious natural products. The Philadelphia 
Weekly Press gives some new and excellent 
receipts for this branch of cookery, some of 
which we have tried, and from which we se- 
lect the following, the materials for which 
can be, or should be, found in every farmer's 
home. 


Breer Hasu.—Take cold boiled beets and 
potatoes, one-third beets and two-thirds po- 
tatoes; hash them, and fry or stew in milk 
and butter, with salt and pepper. Heat slow- 
ly and thoroughly. This is nice for a break- 
| fast. Beets and carrots may be cooked in 
the same way. 


Canpace JeLty.—Boil cabbage in the 
usual way, and squeeze in a colander till per- 
fectly dry, then chop small; add a little but- 
ter, pepper and salt; press the whole very 
closely into an earthen-ware dish, and bake 
one hour. When done, turn it out. 





Beers anp CansaGe.—A palatable and 
pretty dish is made by baking beets, (they 
are much sweeter than when boiled,) and 
chopping them fine, and mixing with twice 


.| the amount of finely chopped cabbage; add 


sugar, pepper and salt, with a sufficient 
amount of vinegar heated and thrown over 
the mixture. 
covered tightly in an earthen jar. 

Bakep Squasu.—Cut the squash in halves 
or quarters, according to size. Remove the 
seeds, place in a baking-pan, the skin side 
down, and bake until thoroughly done. Then 
remove from the pan, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and spread sweet butter over it. 


Friep Pumpxtn.—Peel and slice a young 

) ad 
| pumpkin in pieces two or three inches square, 
| half an inch thick. Let it stand for an hour 


ina deep earthen dish, with a sprinkling of 


| salt between each layer. Then wipe the 
slices, pepper them, roll them in flour and 
fry them brown in smoking hot fat. Squash 


| 
| 
may be fried in the same way. 


Cappace Equa. CauLirowrEr.—Re- 
| move the outer leaves from a small-sized head 
of cabbage, and cut the remainder into fine 
shreds. Have on the fire a spider or deep 
skillet, and when it is hot put on the cut cab- 
| bage, pouring over it about a pint of boiling 
| water, cover it closely and allow it to cook rap- 
| idly for about ten minutes; drain off the wa- 
ter and add half a pint of new milk, or part 
milk and cream; when it boils, stir in a large 
teaspoonful of either wheat or rice flour; 
moisten with a little cold milk; add salt and 
pepper, and as soon as it comes to a boil, 
serve. 


NEW ORLEANS PICTURES. 


A Motley People—An Historic Court House 
-In the Cathedral. 


A strange town, is it not? And a strange, 
| mixed and motley people, too. The Spaniard 
| settled and ruled here long ago. He gave up 

his dominion over the magnolia land; but he 
left a dash of Moorish blood that has plashed 
this whole State of Louisiana with its tawny 
Then France came; but we bought 
| the place of Napoleon I., and set our banner 
at the great river's mouth. And then the 
| Englishman came, or tried to come. He, too, 
| turned away, but left a plash of blood down 
yonder at the outer edge of the tried old mag- 
nolia town that has made a red spot on the 
map of the world for ages. 

I visited the queer, tile-covered old court 
house where General Jackson was tried and 
fined $1000 for violating some civil law while 
conducting bis military operations here against 
the British. It is an old furniture store now: 
but it very picturesque, and would make a 
picture,—a famous picture,—in the hands of a 
real painter. And the city is full of strange 
old-new things to paint, too. I am so sorry 
our artists will persistently run away to 
France from their duty at their own doors. | 
tell you, till they can see their own land, they 

nothing, they can paint nothing. 
rhey will simply continue to go away from us 
American amateurs and return to us, French 
copy ists. 

I dropped into the dreamy old cathedral 
here, yesterday; a sweet place, a sacred 
place; tull of story, romance and _ history ; 
and such an air of religion and rest over it all. 
The cool air and the dim light in here, while 
all the world blazed and glared without, made 
it a grateful resting-place, indeed. People 
came and went dreamily and still: matrons, 
with babes in arms, black men and white, old 
fishermen from Italy, fruit men from the fur- 
ther Sicily, pirates and robbers, may be. all 
coming here to dip their fingers in the holy 
water, themselves, kneel a moment, 
pray and pass on, and out to their respective 
robberies. 

But one, a little blackeyed and curly-headed 
half Italian or Moor, or negro, or the good 
Lord knows what, came lazily in, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, bare-armed; indeed, she was 
bare generally, save her great, splendid shock 
} of curly hair. And she was as beautiful—as 
/ beautiful to look upon—as she was indolent 
|and dirty; and that is saying that she was 
about as pretty as possible. 

She tiptoed up, got a dirty little hand into 
the stone basin high up by the side of the 
door as she came in, and then brow, breast, 
left, right ; and so crossing herself, she glided 
on down until she came to the altar, and then 
fell on her lazy little knees before ihe Madon- 
na. Iler little brown arms crossed on the 

back of the bench before her, her head set- 
tled down on her little naked arms, and in 

| less than a minute she was sound asleep, and 
| sank down, a tired little heap, to the floor. 
A good priest wakened her kindly. She 
arose, rubbed her eyes, crept back and got 
her fingers once more in the holy water, 
| crossed herself again, came back to the feet of 
Our Mother, said her little prayer for her lit- 
tle sins, and so arose and went out into the 
burning sun, and I saw her no more. 

No, they are not a wicked people here. 
Nota bit of it. Indolent? Yes; the poor 
and humble are; and dirty enough, too. But 
here in the path of the sun, with the heavens 
blazing above you for half a year together, 
the people lose energy. The people of poor 
blood, lowly born, and with no hope or heart 


stain. 


can see 


cross 


pity them. For, after all, discounting time, 
been obvious that remedial legislation of some 
sort was necessary for the peace and prosper- 
ity of Ireland.—Joaquin Miller in the Ne w 
York Independent. 





THE SHOP GIRL’S LIFE. 


Expected to Sell Goods, 
Showing. 


“The girl who gets into a position ina 
store where she can earn her living, must 
serve long and faithfully, first,” said a young 
lady in a suit department. ‘*When she has 
attained this position, it is by no means an 
easy one to fill. For illustration: In this 
store we are paid no commissions on our 
sales—simply regular salaries. But we are 
expected to sell from $150 to $300 worth of 
goods per day. If we fail to make good this 
expectation, our services are not long re- 
tained. 

‘There is an immense class of idle women 
residing in the city. 


cupy their time and attention. The favorite 
amusement of such women is to go shopping, 
whether or not they desire to buy, or have 
money to buy with. Such women are the 
bane of the saleswomen. They come in with 
every assumption of purchasing, and are 
handed over with a flourish by the manager 
to a saleswoman. After they have looked at 


they are looking at goods for a friend in 
some suburban town. The moment they have 
departed without buying, up will rush the de- 
partment manager : 

***Why didn't you sell to that party?’ is 
his demand. 

‘*You may reply that it was because she did 
not wish to buy. It makes no difference. 
You are expected to sell. It is what you are 
paid for. Kot to show goods. 
any number of people depart without buying 
during the day, you can be assured that a 
slip will be filed by the m er at head- 
quarters, stating that Miss had so many 
customers go out without purchasing, and the 
next week you'll be looking for a situation. 
Oh, it’s a mistake for girls to crowd into 
stores. 

‘Outside of the suit and cloak departments, 
there are few positions where money enough 
can be earned to live on decen i The 
wages of the majority who are behind count- 
ers, are included in the range between three 
dollars and eight dollars per week. For in- 
stance, there is our little cashier on this floor. 
She is new in the business, and homeless, 
Her salary is just five dollars per week. Of 
this she pays four for board and room’ The 
remaining dollar is all she has for clothing, 








It will keep for some time if 


for the future—all these, let us love them and | 


and only a few centuries, half a century, it has | 


and Not Paid for | 


They include women | 
who board, and have nothing on earth to oc- | 


nearly every garment in stock, they'll inform | 
you that they do not wish to purchase—that | 


If you have | 


washing and incidentals. Through the worst 
and coldest weather she must walk to and 
from her work, for she cannot pay car fare. 
Had I my life to begin over, and the experi- 
ence I have now, I would learn some trade, 
as boys do. I would not go into a store. 
The girl who has to work had better chop off 
a couple of years from her school days, and 
devote them to acquiring a trade.”—Chicago 
News. 





GIANT CRABS OF JAPAN. 


The Immense Creatures Served up for a 
Family Dinner. 


I had heard of these great giants, but I had 
no idea that they attained such enormous 
size. Arrived in Japan, I soon heard from 
the native fishermen the most remarkable 
stories, and found a man who said he could 
take me to a spot where they could be caught. 
We started one afternoon in one of the small, 
native boats, and skirted the bay for seven or 
eight miles, finally arriving at the mouth of a 
| small river. Here we went ashore, and the 
Japanese soon rigged up a tent of brush, in 
| which we were to pass the night, as it was 
only after dark that the sea spiders could be 
| seen. 
| It was dusk when we reached the spot, and 
| for three mortal hours we sat there, speech- 

less, watching the shore. ‘The tide was on 
| the ebb, and finally the fisherman grasped me 
suddenly by the arm, and pointed down the 
shore a little way. ‘There I soon made out a 
curious, lumbering object, making its way out 
| of the water. ‘The moon was rising, and at 
every move the creature glistened and spark- 
| led as if it was*drenched with molten silver. 
On it came, until finally I could make out the 
outline of a gigantic crab that was undertak- 
ing the un-crab-like operation of leaving the 
water and taking to dry land. I waited un- 
| til the animal stopped, and showed signs that 
it would go no higher, and then rushed out, 
| making for the water so as to head it off. 
| Thad provided myself with a large stick, 
| and soon found that I should have to use it, 
asthe moment the huge creature saw us it 
started for the water, crawling along side- 
ways, and at no mean rate ‘of speed. I 
placed myself in front of it, but on the creat- 
ure came, holding aloft its two claws, each of 
which was ten feet long; and by the time it 
reached me I stepped aside, and was rather 
in a quandary, asI wanted to secure it en- 
tire. 

The Jap was talking and yelling something 
that | could not understand, .and suddenly 
grasped one of the big claws. Seeing his 
game I grasped the other, and we held on as 
well as we could ; and would you believe it— 
but the strength of the animal was such that 
we could not stand still. We pulled in op- 
posite directions, however, and in this way 
lifted the animal from the ground; but while 
we were holding on, the crab, by a quick 
movement, threw off its large claws, as you 
have probably seen small ones do, and over 
we went, headlong into the mud, each holding 
a claw, while the crab took a fresh start for 
the water. We dropped the claws, and soon 
had it again, and a native rope soon had it 
powerless, although its struggles to escape, 
and the strength displayed, were marvellous, 
that is, in a crab. 





I learned that the crabs come upon the | 


shore every night and wander about to feed, 
it is presumed, on the muddy flats. Before 
morning we caught another and smaller one, 
that had aspread of about ten feet. We 
have king crabs here, but these fellows were 
the kings of the crab family, sure enough. 


“MAIDEN’S ROCK.” 
There are 650 ‘*Maiden's Rocks” in the 
State of Michigan alone. 
different places where beautiful Indian maid- 
ens, with their sylph-like legs, and graceful 


shoulders, and beautiful faces, preferred to 


leap from the rock to be wedded to a horse- | 


thief whom they could not love. We don’t 
blame ‘em one bit, although it would have 
been trouble to choke themselves to 
death, or step on a rattlesnake. 

Wisconsin has 300 **Maiden Rocks ;” Iowa, 
180; Illinois, 187; Indiana, 250; Vermont, 
and we were counting up the total the 
other day, and found the figures to be 13,862, 
with Idaho and Washington Territory yet to 
be heard from. 

Thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two Indian maidens softly stole from as many 
wigwams at sundown, and climbed to the top 
of as many rocks. Their old bulldozing dads 
beheld them, and called to them to come 
down and get some paregoric, but they sang 
their wild death chants, and flung themselves 
on the cruel rocks below. 

One thinks of it with sadness. The maid- 
ens hadn't orter done it. Had they waited a 
week or so, they would have entirely recov- 
ered from the feeling, and admitted that the 
old man was right in arguing that an Indian 
husband with a broken and fourteen 
ponies, could take the cake over a love-sick 
youth without a second pair of socks to his 
name. 

We are now preparing in this oflice, the sad 
story of the Indian girl's leap from Maiden 
Rock. The same story answers for the en- 
tire 1,862 maidens. Each one perished for 
love in the same sad way, and the father of 
each died of grief. 

Owing to the recent reduction in the price 
of ink, we can furnish these sad tales at the 
low price of ten cents each, or three fora 
quarter. They are warranted to fit any 
scenery, stand in any climate, and cause old 
ladies and young to shiver. 
Don’t address us unless you mean business.— 


Detroit Free Press. 
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Puke Laxp or tur “Garor.—Our alliga- 
tors are not very large, but they are very 


numerous, writes a Florida correspondent. 


That means lots of 


Mrs. SNIveRr.y is the wife of a captain of 
a New York militia company. She attended 
a review not long since at which. her husband 
was the commanding officer. Mrs. Sniverly 
laughed all the way home, and when, after 
she got home, she was asked what was the 
cause of her merriment, she replied : 

“It was the funniest thing in the world to 
see my husband, who never dares open his 
mouth at home, ordering all those men about, 
and they do just what he told them to do. 
Why don’t he try that game on me?” 


“Can't I sell you some dry goods? ” asked 
the drummer of a countryman, whom he was 
vainly endeavoring to get in his establish- 
ment. 

‘No, ye kain’t; got all I wants.” 

‘‘Nor boots or shoes?” 

‘*‘Nary a bute ner a shoe?” 

‘*Maybe you'd like to buy some notions 
then,” continued the salesman, ‘‘for the 
women folks at home ” 

‘‘Nary notion,” cried the rustic; ‘‘that’s 
what ails um now, they've got so menny 
durned fool notions.”— Atlanta Constituion. 





A Lirrie Rock man sold his cooking stove 
to get money enough to take his family to the 
circus. When one ot his friends remonstrated 
with him, he said: *‘We had no use for the 
stove. Had nothing to cook.” ‘But why 
didn’t you buy something ty eat with the 
money you got for the stove?” ‘*Then we 
should have had nothing to cook iton. Don't 
talk to me. _ I’m a philosopher.” 





“Yrs, brethren,” says the clergyman who 
is preaching the funeral sermon, ‘‘our de- 
ceased brother was cut down in a single night 
—torn from the arms of his loving wife, who 
is thus left a disconsolate widow at the early 
age of 24 years.” ‘Twenty-two, if you 
please,” sobs the widow in the front pew, 
emerging from her handkerchief for an in- 
stant.—igaro. 





‘*My pa’s poorly, and ma’s gone away till 
he’s better, she has,” said one little Hoboken 
girl to another the other day. ‘*What’s your 
ma gone away for?” asked the other diminu- 
tive gossip. ‘‘Because the doctor said pa had 
to be quiet, and pa said he thought he could- 
n’t be quiet with ma about the house, so ma 
had to go.” 


Evian (sentimentally)—‘‘Oh, no! I 
have no desire for great wealth. I should be 
happy, very happy as the wife of a noble 
bread-winner.” George (practically) —**And 
I should be happy, very happy, as the husband 
of a good bread-maker.” She concluded to 
learn. Phila. Call. 





Advertisements, 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Their Prevention and Cure. 








YNDER this vague term is included almost every 
| ) malady to which the abdominal viscera is subject, 
| from the iniantile “belly-ache,” or gripes, to the more 
serious and fatal attack of cholera. They all have, in 
fact, the same parentage, viz: Catarrh of the mucous 
membrane or lining of the bowels. The causes which 
give rise to this condition are as numerous and varied 
as the nee in which it appears in various communi- 
ties or localities While every one of us experiences, 
from time to time, either in ourse!ves or our families, 
the unpleasant and frequently serious results of a visi 
tation of malarial fever, marasmus, chronic diarrha@a, 
dysentry or cholera infantum (all of which are conve- 
| niently termed “summer complaints” if they oceur in 
the summer or early fall), there are but few who know 

its origin or means of prevention. It invariably origi 


| nates in our deliberate and persistent defiance of the 
| laws of hygiene and sanitation; carelessness as to the 
quality, character and quantity of our food; irregular 
| ity in meals; want of proper mastication—these all 
| cause the deposit of a decomposed mass of organic 
matter in the esophagus, which, not being in a condi 
|} tion to assimilate with or form new blood, is trans 
| formed into a noxious gas, altering the condition of the 
tissues, and converting the thuiids of the body into a 
wisonous deposit; which mixes with, impoverises the 
Piood, by depriving it of its nutritive elements and 
changing its red corpuscles into white or yeilowish 
white globules. The natural result is that the gastric 
secretions, not having their quota of food to work upon, 
dissolve the mucous lining of the stomach, and maras 
mus, diarrheea, colic arise as a direct consequence. 
Now if, added to that, the sanitary conditions of the 
dwellings are bad—the house badly drained, stagnant 
ols or heaps of refuse in the immediate neighbor 
me the house not properly ventilated, and the sleep 
ing rooms and living rooms filled with impure air and 
noxious vapors—the inevitable result is an outbreak 
of malarial or contagious fever, a visitation of diphthe 
ria, or some equally devastating scourge Our readers, 
therefore, will see that ‘summer complaints’ and kin 
dred maladies originate in causes entirely within -heir 
own control; and that the outbreaks of epidemics are 
attributable to their want or care and disobedience of 
hygienic and sanitary law. 

We will now consider the means of prevention and 
cure. Itis an old and true maxim, that “‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’’ a fact which no 
one will dispute. Now, taking this as our maxim, the 
first stens to be taken in the preservation of health 
and procuring immunity from “summer complaints,” 
is to insure proper drainage and ventilation in our 
homes; secondy, an adequate supply of good, whole- 
some food; strict and constant habits of personal clean 
liness, such as bathing, etc., etc., and regularity of 
habits; and, thirdly, as an infallible preservative and 
antidote from outside or accidental contagious influ 





However, they are not so numerous as they | 


have been, and the day is not far distant when 
they will not be near so numerous as they are 
now. In fact, the days of the alligator are 
numbered—his knell has been sounded. He 
has been brought to minister to usefulness 
and fashion—his hide is worth 80 cents a foot 
for boot leather, and his teeth will bring $4 a 
pound in the market for ornamental purposes. 
He has become, as it were, an article of, com- 
merce, and there are men who hunt and kill 
alligators fora livelihood. The secretions be- 
neath the skin of the alligator will yield to the 
secretions of no other animal in point of su- 
perlative and unadulterated offensiveness, ex- 
cept— ah! yes, except those of the tar-famed 
skunk; and the persons of the alligator hun- 
ters, they say, absorb a great deal of this 
disagreeable odor- consequently these alliga- 
tor slayers wouldn't be very nice fellows to 
have around, immediately after a successful 
hunt. I do not bring this up to cast any dis- 
repute upon the noble sport of alligator hunt- 
ing, but merely mention it as a curiosity in 
connection with the alligator. 


Cancer AND CoLoGNe —Society young 
ladies are greatly excited over the reports of 
a new disease aflecting their facial beauty, that 
has followed the use of the mammoth and 
clumsy smelling salts bottles that have been 
|in vogue during the past season—something 
like a cancerous affection of the nose, says 
|the Utica Observer. The combination of 

chemical salts, cologne spirits and other per- 

fume or stimulants used in these sluglike aa: 
| tles, acts upon the metallic trimmings of the 
| bottles and create a substance that affects the 
| nose and nostrils in a manner that cannot fail 
| to impair their beauty and interfere with their 
| future comfort and enjoyment. 





| o* 
| Wit and Zumor. 
| A DETERMINED-LOOKING man, with a nose 
like the beak of a hawk, a bad eye, and built 
up all the way from the ground like a bank 
safe, applied for a position on the New York 
| police force. 
| Do you think that you can make arrests 
| and guard prisoners so that they will not es- 
| cape?” 
| ‘The applicant smiled a smile that made the 
| toughest policeman feel uncomfortable—a sort 
of a combined Richard the Third and Othello 
smile. 
| ‘If you had six prisoners and one was to 
escape, would you leave the five and follow up 
| the fugitive?” 
| “Of course not. I'd club the five to death 
who didn’t try to escape, so that I'd know 
| where to look for them when I got back with 
| the remains of the other one.” 
| ‘You can’t fool us. You have been on the 
police before,” said the inspector, as he made 
| out a captain's commission for the applicant.— 
| Ee. 
| “Wuar is the meaning of that red line 
| above the fourth story of your house?” asked 
| a stranger of a man near Pittsburg. ‘‘That is 
|a water mark. That mark shows how high 
| the water was during the great overflow @bout 
a yearago.” ‘‘Impossible! If the water had 
| been that high the whole town would have 
| been swept away.” ‘*The water never was 
| that high. It only came up to the first story 
window, but the cussed boys rubbed it out 
three or four times, so I put it up there where 
they can’t get at it. It takes a smart man to 
circumvent those boys.” 








PLANTATION Put_osopuy.—De healthiest 
lookin’ men is sometimes de soones’ ter die. 
De bigges’ tree is de one whut am aptest ter 
be holler. It ain't no use fur some men ter 
try to be great. It doan’ make no difference 
how much a mouse eats, he neber will be er 
rat. Dar's dis difference twixt men and wim- 
im. Er ‘oman tries ter make her heart show 
on her face; de man tries ter make his mine 
sbow on his countenance. De trouble is dat 
de ‘oman ain't allus got a heart an’ de man 
ain’t allus got a mine.—Arkasaw Traveller. 








ences, to take periodical doses of Vegetine (say halfa 

tablespoonful to atablespoonful, three times a day, ac 

cording to age.) By this means the digestive and oth 

er functions will be kept in a normal and vigorous con 

dition; and the contagio vivum or disease germ of ma 

larial and epidemic fevers will be effectually repelled. 
2teop3s2 


ASIDE 


from the intense pain caused by Rheuma- 
tiem and Neuralgia, they are very dangerous 
diseases, frequently causing death. It’s strange 
that until lately medical sclence has been un- 
able to discover a remedy that is safe in its ac- 
tion and sure in tts cure. Remedies have her 

tofore been discovered, but so dangerous are 
they, that unless carefully administered, they 
are more deadly than the disease. It is because 


THLO- 
PHOROS 


Is absolutely harmless and certain to cure, that 
it has achieved its wonderful success. 


Mr. M. M. Tilton, Chicago, Il., writes: 

“Have witnessed marvelous effects pro 
duced by ATHLOPHOROS, particularly in one 
severe case of Rheumatism of 15 years stand 
ing, where feet and hands were much dis 
torted—patient after taking two bottles was 
entirely relieved from pain. Have used it in 
my own family with entire success.” 


Geo. A. Crandale, 2d and Walnut Sts. 
Des Moines, Ia., writes: 

“ ATHLOPHOROS has astonished me with ita 
wonderful power. I have used two bottles for 
Inflammatory Kheumatism, and find it the 
best investment I ever made am now after 
one weeks’ time able to attend to my siness 
and am entirely free from pain or swelling.” 





If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your drug- 
gist, we will send it express paid, on receipt of 
regular price—one dollar per Potele. We prefer 
that you buy it from your druggist, but if he 
hasn't it, do not be persuaded to try something 
else, but order at once from us, as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO. 
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ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. 


It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail, Fr sale by all dealers, 

EENBY, JOENSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt. 


50 NEW, ne. 2, alike, Chromo Visiting 
Cards, namc on, 10 cts. Outfits only 25 cts. 
LIBBY & MUORE, Auburn, Maine. 4teop13 
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GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOU Ls, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaba to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchieo.s to Denver, eo 
necting In Union I pts at Kansas City, Atchiso 


Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest i: 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets 
can be purchased Via this Girear 
toali the Health and Picea 
e West and South-West, tInciu 

the Mountains of COLORADO, the Vailey or 
Y te, th 


e 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republi 


HOME-SEEKERS 
} Should also remember that this line leads dire 
| the heart of the Government and Kallroad Lancs 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and W asian, 
ten Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LIN 
of America, and is universally admitted to be u 
Finest Eaulpped Railroad in the World for 

all classes of Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at al! Hal 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States a 
Cauada 
T. J. POTTER, 

Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Chicago 
JNO. Q, A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
#17 Broadway, New York, and 
6 W ashington St., Boston. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


furnishes the material for a 





all ou , if we only use those wit) our 

is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, |! 
M f Holliston, Mass. In our de 

€ etable Asparagus, he ha 

saf 1 radical cure f ull Kid I 
disease Itis only after yea f 

ri e that at last, fee i 

powers, he has offered it to the afflicted | 
Try once more and test its wonderful ; 
Sold by all druggists Call for MORS! 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, 
ton, Mass. WrEKS & 1 OTreER and Gro. C. tik 
WIN & Co., Bostor, Wholesule Agents 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


NEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship aud Duradisity, 


WILLIAM KNARE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Age 
1314508 





nt, 175 Tremont St., ! 





mt BEST THING KNOWN © 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the abov ymbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
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PRILE 


Send six cents for » 
ceive free, a costly box of goods 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
8 money right away than an . 
in this world. Fortunes await the 
sure. At once address TRUE & Co., 
52167 






5 Sas reat Western 
GuaWorks Pittsburgh, 


New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poem, 





15 mailed for 10 cts. CAPITOL 


Hartford, Conn 


Manhood Restored, 


Victims of youthfulimpradence caus 
rders brought on 
ple remedy 


NY 


CARD CO 
td! 


bility, Premature Decay. and al! d 
by indiscretion or excess,wil! learn of a simp! 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st 


% LONG LOANS. 


Principal need never be repaid 


so long asinterestiskeptup, ers 
curtty only for interest. Honest poor ormen 
of moderate means can send 6 cents for particu- 
lars, loan forms,ete. Address T. GanpNER, Man- 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
6leop39 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


52036 
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KNOW THYSELF, dome 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess 


es. A book for every man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 

2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all —London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be usefal, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all (diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis eases 
that havefbaffied the skill of all other HEAL yhy 
sicians a specialty. Such treated F 
successfully,without an instance of THYSEL ' 





failure. Mention this paper 4m 
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ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO., 












ATTENTION 









Steak, Suet, 


roquettes, 


rap-Meat for Poultry, Ete. 


‘hicken-Salad 


Cla 


FOR CHOPPING 
Se 


Meat, Mince-Meat, Hash, Hamba 
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Third and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SS Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers. 
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